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Terror (p. 13) 
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: : of a mechanical system of voting are than one sense. 
Opponents of the proposed innovation marshal strong defensive arguments. 
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It seems clear that the go-ahead signal 
mur H-bomb project, in 1950, has 

d a weapon which can result in 

iet State i] ither the destruction of world civilization. 

eign Affairs, Oct., 1952 President Truman's warning to Stalin is 
‘Russia and the Soviet I predicated on this knowledge. It may 

be that widespread understanding of 


the H-bomb’s implications will speed 


for the control of atomic 


produc 


Speeches, April 1, 1951 


1. What are the free 
Western democracies? mW t ad 
lated in Communist countries Digest of the Article 
ion of Stali \ that an A-bomb is used to 


Discussion Questions 
joyed in The Hydrogen Bomb (p. 10) yh 


lo help students understand the im 


e P-bomb for world 


that we na ‘ H-bomb suggests the tre of th I 
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TIPS FOR TEACHERS 
effectively? English teachers are not alone 
st art among high school students 
| history, social studies teachers have a 
I lish asa f rm of 
jlackboard with homework answers or specially 
Instead of the student 


tin? 
HOT) 


communica 


Ing 
1 questior in lead to better writing habits 
iding his blackboard work aloud to the class, it can be read silently by the 
group. This may necessitute moving about for vantage points in the class- 
room, but it will motivate greater legibility at the blackboard. The class can 
References the blackboard work first in terms of composition and then for 

The Sovie ) and Its content. We can hope that there will be a carryover to written work on paper 
People, | oms and outside the school. —H. L. H. 
N. ¥. 7 
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Discussion Questions 

1. Before he left office, President 
Truman said: “War today between the 
Soviet 


might 


empire and the free nations 


the 


as well as theirs.’ 


our own 
society Do you 


think the former President exaggerated? 


dig grave . of 


Defend your answer 
2. What is meant by the expression, 
‘Lenin w pre-atomic man’? 
3. Why is it more necessary than ever 
for t 
trol of 
4. Both President 
Eisen! 
there 


does 


AS a 
he East and West to agree on con- 
itomic weapons? 
Truman and Presi- 
dent have warned Russia 
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What 
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will be no appeasement. 
How this 
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foreign policy vour 
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Do you agree with it? Explain 


this mean? 


5. Comment on Winston Churchill's 
thought that there may be a “peace of 


mutual terror.” 


Counting Noses in Congress 
(p. 7) 
Digest of the Arguments 


Those who favor the introduction of 
«a mechanical voting system hold that it 
will place Congressmen on record more 
counting 
that the accuracy 


frequently that time lost in 


! 
votes will be saved 


f the vote will be assured; that absent 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
February 18, 1953 
Congress at Work 
Special 32-page Section 
All the major phases of Federal law- 
What Congress is, how it 
what it does, and how. 


making 
Is organized 
From the Table of Contents 
What Congress Is @ Congress in the 
Constitution @¢ How a Bill Becomes a 
Law ¢@ The Committee System e@ A 
Congressman’s Day Photo-Story on 
Rep. Gerald Ford, Jr. @ They Work 
for Congress @ Party Machinery ¢ 
Leaders of 83rd Congress @ Lobbying 
e You and Congress @ Making Con- 
gress More Efficient @ Keeping the 
Record @ Words in the News of Con- 
gress @ The 83rd Congress: Members 
of Senate and House 











eeism in Congress will be discouraged 

Opponents argue that the expense of 
installing mechanical voting devices is 
prohibitive; that a tradition in voting 
procedures shared with the British Par- 
liament would be destroyed by gadget- 
ry; that time needed for committee work 
would be given to needless hours on 
the Hoor of Congress; that simultaneous 
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voting by all members would deprive 
Congressmen of the advantage of seeing 
how the experts cast their ballots. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Which of the arguments in favor 
mechanical voting system im- 
pressed you most? Why? 

2. If you opposed a change in the 
present system of voting, how would 
you answer the argument? 

3. What means have we of learning 
vote on any 


of a 


our Congressmen 


? 


how 


issue 


Things to Do 

After consideration of the 
topic, have the class vote on the ques 
thon In various Ways: record vote; 
(b) voice vote; (c) division. After the 
voting a student can comment on the 
effect of a mechanical system in voting. 
Students can then summarize the pros 


forum 


(a) 


and cons. 
Continued on page 3-T) 





CONTEST MOTIVATES 
PLANNING FOR FUTURE 

An important contest for high school 
students on the subject of financial 
planning for the future will be an- 
nounced in next week’s issue. The con- 
test is sponsored by the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company. The subject 
is: “How I would $1,000 in my 
personal plans for the future.” 

First prize will be a $1,000 Govern- 
ment Bond, second prize a $500 Bond, 
with many smaller cash prizes. 

Students may submit their entries in 
any form, with no limit on the length. 

The is to stimulate students 
to constructive thinking about their fu 
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purpose 
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The final minute had come! Suddenly, from 20 miles away the men in the plane see a 
huge column of dense, white clouds boiling upwards into the stratosphere! The first bomb 
has fallen on the Bikini Atoll during the big A-bomb tests in the Pacific leaving utter 
destruction of the target fleet in its wake! Read all about what really happened in this 
exciting day-by-day account by one of the doctors on this dangerous mission. The behind- 
the-scenes story of Operation Crossroads and what it means to us in this atomic age! 
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G. H., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Pro No! The amount you pay is 


stated in your policy and it 
can’t be increased no matter 
much the 


how company’s 


costs go up: 
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Vow 
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another 
PENN. 


B. H. J., PHILADELPHIA, 
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of the contract. However, 
Mutual Benefit Life definitely 
guarantees the conversion in 
its contract. 
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eeoeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereseeeeeeees 


I.Q.* 


[INSURANCE QUESTION] 


Mutual Benefit Life pays $5 for 


Coeoeeeseeeseeeeseeseeeeseeeeeeneeess 














qQ. Is at best to divide my insurance 


among several companies o) 
stick with one ? 


S. P., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Fre Stick with one. With assets of 


over $1,350,000,000, a com- 
pany like Mutual Benefit Life 
is as sound as the U. S, Gov- 
ernment! Stick with one ¢ 
fully selected. qualific dag 


are- 
ent. 


he'll serve vou properly 


oeee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeene 


BIG PRIZES wall be offered in the 
Mutual Benefit Life contest starting 
soon! Be sure to read details in Febru 
{nd keep on sending in 


queslu ns. Each one used wins you $5! 


ary 18 issue. 


THE 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
EIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Educational Division 
300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 
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. and that's what we mean! This let- 





means 


BETTER GRADES 













SAY WHAT YOU PLEASE! «< 


From a Guest of America 

















get an ters column, a regular feature, is open ; 
to opinion on anys subject and criticism Dear Editor | 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We Plea do ex me if my English is | 
6s Te ! (; ; ; 7 A want to know what's on your mind. not ver vell. | came latelv from Eu 
Other readers do. too. Address Letters und I ha to learn a lot to be able 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth ee Sar ar 4] 
hen, Wie Vouk 1 1 Ginter kes, Se See Coat. See ee 
FOUNTAIN PEN gent and very educated, so you will 
" stand 
oO Car Driving and Teen-agers I remember in Europe we used to be 
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A . yy ; | tee! id so naturally I | nost important thing was to know 
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6 yt ; point ) the new pa < example ( k sculpture was | 
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“i i t er use { t? ) i t¢ i 1iOwW ICC LE 0U 
% the tI eoaiell ; , Gree We know these beauti 
\ i ’ mee ful { 
« wy way ! ( ’ i What happens to Te when I die? 
Lf. 9 ra the fe Ss i lr) . Greeks had different an 
f 2 a you for the a | Most fortunate of the Greeks wil! 
aa it | t that ‘ come on Mount Olympus to dwell with 
» wre lt nanv of the gods. Some could — to come to } 
I lents al ell eternally in the Elvsian fields, but f 
{ lriving hab the fate of some was sad unhappy ex 
t ger ‘ ' stence in the kingdom of the Hades 
, ea In most the How sad, isn’t it? After all, life is 
riven by t child struggle and the result is always death 
v | turally the driving no more and no less. Everything finishes 
} t r are picked up by in the grave no matter how rich, smart } 
: Ler powerful you are fl 
a » S hit coming from this Lately I was in a museum. I looked { 
© an accident which over the beautiful Dorian funeral urns- 
F in the newspapers Women tearing their hair in mourning { 
the kKless teen-age driver. But Funeral scenes as described by Homer 
mention of the true I saw exotic reliefs of the Assyrians—so \ 
f t—the incompetent lifferent compared to XX century. In i 
- é irent o1 i ther this art is artist’s expression. Those } 
\) ;, t = people were so different they worked 
“? | in all cases. Some for the work without expecting too much ' 
ll as other age groups reward. Materialism was far away. 
leliberatelv reckless and I hope, dear sir, that you will take 
ind others’ lives time to read it and that you will excuse | 
Hi sedlv safe drivers ill mistakes I did in stvle and r 
i nally ire also dan srarmm 
result of poor driv But | like to tell you too that I love | 
| this reason I think Ameri | bring all my heart for this 
: db compulsory untry giving me freedom and oppor- t 
S uly g | like just to be a 


Buddy Fallis 
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“Boy dates Girl’’ Up for Review 
Dear Editor: 


This letter concerns the department 
“Boy date s Girl by Gay He id I have 
been a great enthusiast of your maga- 
zine for many years and hope to con- 
tinue reading it for a long period of 
time, but the page written by Gay Head 
seems to be on the very immature side. 
It would seem very probable to me for 
ne who needs to seek advice on sex, 
girls, etc., to ask her or his parents 
I know that this would be what the 
parents would want, not to look in a 
world affairs magazine. The advice is 


' 


for immature boys and girls 

I would like to make the suggestion 
that a weekly article be written on some 
thing like 
' 


stamps, COms, moc 


different hobbies such as 


lel ships planes et 


"I 
If you want to keep on the same line as 
“Boy dates Girl,” how about “Evervday 
Problems of Teen-Agers’’? 
David R. Bamberger, II 
Loomis School 
Windsor. Conn 


(Any more of our readers feel as 
David does? Or do you think “Boy dates 
Girl” does a helpful job and is an indis 
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to get through a school year (being a 
senior, it takes a lot, too), but it also 
make § you have a feeling ot responsi 
bility and above all, take a look at your 


> feat ? ave your 
pensable feature? Let us have your social life and find out what is in store 
for you in this social-business world of 
lay 

Vary Louise Stewart 


Roachdale (Ind.) High School 


comments. And do vou agree with 
David’s suggestions about a department 
on hobbies? We now have a depart 


ment on stamps. Would you like to sec 


ours toc 





de partments on other hobbies as well? 
Which?—Editor Answers to last week's puzzle 


Work After School DGGAN jE [Ts] 
[Elals|y 1 


L 
Dear Editor R O|w 
re) 


In reference to your “Forum Topic of 
the Week” on “Work After School” in 
the Oct. 15 issue of Senior Scholastic, 
I agree that students should have a 
part-time job 

By experience I have found that with 
i little extra effort “You can do two jobs 


y »» 
at once and do them well.” I am cashier 












































in a grocery store, where I have worked 
after school, Saturday and through the 
summer months for almost two years 


Working after school not only gives 





] 1 ] 
vou all the spending money you need 
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The Blue and the Grey 


By Earnest Thomas 
n suffix Winnfield High School, Winnfield, Louisiana 


® Starred words refer to the Civil War 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


MET STAR 


Meet Patrice Munsel, youngest singer ever 





to receive a contract from the Metropolitan 


HEN she was twelve, Patrice Munsel and a girl-friend 
named Mary Jo Willi ims he id Madame Butte rfly 
rmed in Spokane, Wash. Patrice can still remer 


ent when Butterfly 1 | elt # Melba, whose remarkable voice took her from the Aus 


ii 
been dor » all throug! tralian back country more than fifty years ago to the world’s 
foremost opera houses. Patrice admitted she looked “a bit 
like Melba” and said she could “sing all the roles she did 
Patrice was a student at the Lewis and Clark High Schoo! 
at Spokane only until tl mud rl f | 


when her principal advised h go to New York to con 
entrate on a singing ( , »k off with her mother 


ic ucle mi 


1 
ier sophomore year 


msisted 
a 1 
mean lave a hne 
student, but Miss 
invone who thinks 
gel ae il] glamour 
iddition to tutoring she went on a six-dav week 
me of Italian, one of dramatics 
} 
one of cr ching 
yur of fencing 
pera star until she 
the floor. You can’t 


} } 
um have to tee 


And with 
SEC that it 
considerable apy wr study to endure 


seven urs if ] I i WeCK 


“| Always Try for a Perfect Performance” 
} 


; ] ci 
hunch a successtul Career 
she went on. “On a con 
| 
ire unless vou 
expenses, which \ re rmMous 


t tee ft it 1vou vour acc 


honest. Don't 
vou can sing! 
he worried ex} I fron she smiled 
and added, ° | r] If youre a 

success, it’s very glamourous 
But she is still nervous before a performance—any pet 
formance. “That’s natural for a singer,” she explained. “I 
always try for a perfect performance. No one ever achieves 
g to Patrice as every it, of course, but there’s a thrill and a satisfaction in just 


} 


he leading trying —Pavut V. BECKLEY 























Talburt in Cleveland Press 
While the Rest of the World Roars On 


Pro Side: Voting by machine would speed up our lawmaking. 
Con Side: Present system prevents careless, hasty voting. 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


A new Congress has convened under a new Administra 
Changes in policies, in methods, and in the basic 
the problems of the United States Govern 


nt vears Congress has revised some 
its procedures interests of efficiency and bette: 


iv naking 
m of voting i of Representatives has 


, 
Administration 


There hi een a number of changes. But the 


Ste l cen 


YES! 


1. Voting by machine would make 
Congressmen better servants of the peo- 
ple they represent. I? would vastly 
improve operations of the House. 


men vote ave 


wt the pe the Spe iker 

processes.” He “enthus 

mends that Congress adopt it 
Rep Javits, New York Re- 3) The 

public an, insists a ch inge to mac hine s Ww ilk down an 


tellers,” 


} ] 


Teller 


Jacob 


is vital to end secrecy and require by with 


r the question 
feated by the volume 
Vote 

, 
sie 


none ot 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


Counting 


Noses in 
Congress 


A pro and con discussion: Should the House of 


Representatives use voting machines? 


secretive that the people of America do not know whom to 
praise or blame for the passage or defeat of vital legislation 
affecting billions of dollars in expenditures and the destinies 


of our nation 
It has been proposed that the voting system in the House 


of Representatives, the larger and more cumbersome of 


uur Houses of Congfess, be streamlined by the installation 
, . : 

if electric ting machines These machines would enable 

ill members to vote at once, and their votes would be re- 


legislatures, the 


h Diet, and the 


Twenty-one state 
Fy ince 
' : 
now use mechanical voting svstems. The 
nuild the United States House 
Here ire both 


immed 
the Finnis 


Representa 


I 


} 


wWnes? 


2. Voting machines would save val- 
uvable time, and money. 
The proposed ¢ lectric machine Sys 
tem provides for a “ves ind “no” 


ol 1 switch at eacl i 
tabulator at the House Clerk’s desk. 
more tally boards on the 


rostrum. All 


Congressman’s desk, a 
>ssmen 


ind are counted = and one o1 


the indi wall over the Speaker's 








Arrows in this view of New Jersey Assembly point to tally boards right and left 
of Speaker's rostrum. Names are listed on board and vote is recorded by red light 
yes.’’ Total vote shows above names. 


for ‘‘no 


SHO 000 


alongside name, green light for 


committee 


1 
the 
Is Chie 


Machines would insure the accu- 
and honesty of the vote count. 


vressmen 


ind the 


juestion On 


wcuracy 


ther 
ie Hicks 
nber can set 


tally board 


So acceptable have voting machines 
been to lawmakers who use them, that 
not a single legislature that adopted 


them ever abandoned them. 


4. The voting machine system would 
improve the decorum of the House and 
greatly reduce absenteeism. 

Anyone House 
ot Re presentatives while it is in session 


mfusing it sometimes be 


1 
who is visited the 


AnOWS how ch 
nes. No Congressman has an assigned 
sks to work fron 
sit on circular 
round and_ talk 
ng on 
oting machines 
installation of 


Lawrence 


mem} 
On the question 
1 ; 
ongressman tells of a fellow member 
ipitol 
Hill, in Washins This member 


10 lives nineteen miles from ( 


miles whi 
roll call is in 
The installation of ting machines 


} 


make habitual absentees think 


heir Was 


many ames bef« ving 1@] 
ington duties. ( permanently re 
( rded 18 
og } 


DAC 


would 


" 
Inspection oy _ the 
! 


ks who vote on elec 


tion day! 


NO! 


1. Installing voting machines would 
be costly and a waste of money. 

Experts estimate that it would cost 
han $300,000 to supply the House 
voting ma- 


more t 
tf Representatives with 


would 


chines. Their upkeep require 
} 


‘ 
additional thousands of dollars annualh 
Further, the entire House of Repre 
sentatives chamber would have to be 
designed and rebuilt to accommodate 
Desks necessary for 135 
men, other furnishings, an 
vent of the House would 
ill for this change i 
iting system to about $500,000 
} for making 


lJ 
tionable value in House 


} 
mache 


ude sums 


! 1 
unthinkable 


2. The present system of voting in 
Congress is more effective and better 
suited to the House than the voting 
machine system. 

Much of what is good in government 

uilt around tradition. The United 


} 


i relatively young country 








S 


with few enough traditions. No one, 


not even Congress, should be permitted 


to tamper with the worth-while_ ones 
we have 

The ancient and pected 
House of Comm 
mother of Parliaments ncluding our 
wn. The House of Commons would 
unthinkable 
itute gadgetry for its time-honored 


like 


. 
British 


isidered the 


consider any proposal to 


subst 
system of voting is much 
urs 

In addition to the present met 
House I 
there is an important 
When 
scheduled LOT 


compe led to 


hods 
of voting in the Representa- 
scheme 


impor- 


tives, 
hills ot 
vote, 
from the 

1 to be 


called “pairing 
tance are mem 
} 


DeTS 
House on busines 
recorded Is ) tga ct” the 
neasures by 

To “pair,” | ) departure a 
member tells a House Clerk or a fel 
low member how 
1 One 


orded 


he w ; be re 
gressman for 
he measure and ! iinst the meas 


ure constitute a “na hil not 
counted in determinin 
measure passes i 

the record of 

‘Pairs” would be im) 


voting machines 


| Congress 
} 1 
man sible with 


Furthermore, most of the of 
the House is 
the 


chanic il vi 


ictually ymplished in 
ommittees. If 


taken, a ( 
resent 


Congressional « me- 


tes are meress- 


man would have to be con- 
stantly on the floor 


would impair the work of c 


1 
i 
of the House. This 


ymmiuttees 


Committee meetings must often con 


tinue while the House is in session. 
The vast 


| 
ire conscientious public servants. 


majority of Congressmen 
They 
t tl slan 


t subjected ) 1e 


yught not t he 


lerous insinuations containes 
very 


substituted 


3. Adopting voting machines would 
force the Republican and Democratic 
parties to change their techniques of 
operation 


second. It also permits others 


who 


changed their minds after voting on the 
first call to switch their vote. Ending 
this system by requiring simultaneous 


votes on a machine would 
definite 


Government 


disadvantage to ow 


system ot! 


prove a 


+ 


4. A hastily cast vote can be a care- 
less vote. Besides, the mechanical trou- 
bles that can develop in machines could 


create confusion 

No machine 
not go wrong 
ing machine was invented in 
Thomas A. 
one early patents 
that 
new 

As long igo as 


were 


time 


svstem 


committees 
] 


chanic ul voting, 


is so pertect that it 
The first legislative vot- 
1869 
Edison and on it he 


( ongress, 
Other machines followed 


formed to study 
Since 1914 the matte: 


an- 


by 
got 


at 


took note of the proposed 


1902 Congressional] 


mne- 


has come up often for serious considera 


Always 


tion 
mgressmen } 
nt 

people 


In framing onstitution 


if Was discarded by 
who 


iftives ol 


ié€ 


are 


the 


the 
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Founding Fathers showed they under 
stood well the dangers of legislating 
in a hurry. They created a Senate and 
a House of Representatives, so that one 
could carefully the actions of 
the othe rhis 
from being passed without due delib 


r 
stucly 


law Ss 


would prevent 


eration 


Flash voting by mechanical means 


might save a few minutes here and 
But carelessness in 
hasty voting could out all the 
so-called good that might possibly re 
sult from years of saving minutes. 

In New Jersey, the Assembly learned 
about voting 


from 


there one act of 


wipe 


machine 
away 


another thing 
One of its 
the legislature on business shortly after 


He learned 


newspapers the next day that 


members was 


the machines were installed 
from the 
h 


e had been recorded as voting ave 


yn an important measure to which he 
was bitterly opposed. The legislature 
itself in the embar 


rassing position of being forced to en 


, 
thereupon found 


membe1 


for tampering with the voting machine 


act a law that would jail any 


switch of any other member. 


Se ee 


<oneen Bs 





Let’s Keep Our Traditions 
Pro Side: Machine“voting prevents absenteeism, records all votes 
Con Side: We should keep our honored traditions, not drop them. 





Year One— 


Hydrogen 


Kod a 8G S e ~~ 
“| CASTIN : Me 
a DIRECTOR * aH ony I ime 


Man now hos within his hands the 
most destructive weapon ever forged— 


will it mean peace or World War Ill? 
“Anything for a Heavy?” 


The overriding problem of our time is the question of atomic warfare. On 
the answer we find to that question may hang future of the human race. 


tific executives tor released. But it takes also tremendous 


IF TY vears t t ity I i ienti 
E rev t t ll) } na { ith t! hav expre ssed satisfaction heat and pressure to bring about fusion 
anet is t esul As soon as the scientists of the AEC 
1 announcement there succeeded in making the first atomic 
ey words—“thermonuclear” bomb—exploded at Alamogordo, New 
m. The first meant that Mexico, on July 16, 1945—-they knew 
had been tested. The that an H-bomb was theoretically pos- 
that it had gone off—with — sible. In the A-bomb they had the 
var and peace and the means of generating the heat and force 

n race, no one could necessary to produce fusion. 
The details of the’ H-bomb are, of 


iree years between — course, secret. But there is nothing se 


war, and 


lefinite 


nents, American sci cret about its ingredients. There are two 
way to re produce basic parts First, there is the explosive 
of the sun—in a charge. This is mack up of two isotopes 
wipe out man and variants) of hydrogen, called deute 
1 leave the globe a rium and tritium. Deuterium exists in 
sects water at the ratio of one part to 5,000 
It can be solated and collected fairly 

Power of Sun on Earth isily and without too great expense 
j Tritium, however, must be produced in 


1 
nic pie Its Dp duction is a slow 


months 


d on Hiro 
ided the war 


ian scientist named 





Hans Thirring, who had not worked on 
the A-bomb and had no 
secret data of the AE( wrote 
how the A bomb alte ve 
to make an H-bomb. And in De- 
cember 1946. John | Mi lov. A ssist- 
ant Secretary of War, 
first-hand inform 


iccess to the 
1 book 
ce scribing 


used 


had ere 


“From ition given 
can move 
to the other end of the table 
utilize hydrogen . 

bomb 


thousand times as 


to me by scientists . if we 


pe riodic 
of elements] and 


we would have a somewhere 


iround one powerful 
[as the Hiroshima bomb] i 
been told by that 
intensive effort which was em 


have 
scientists given 
the same 
were 


ploved during the war we 


within two years of producing a bomb 


If this w 
States not t 
H-bomb 


in intens 


mb 
ported 
questi 
treme 
] , 
icy mmen 
ne Manhat 
project that 
st ot Over 
Trumat 


; 


head 

Dr. Bus} 
the Office ot 
Devel 


comm! 


pment 


| 
KNOW 


ion. SO 
} 


no hv 
} 


1iougn resea 


last President Truman stepped in 

took the responsibility—as he had 

He said, “Proceed.” The H bomb 
project got top priority. Congress might 
balked over the enormous amount 
needed, but it didn’t. By the 
Administration went to Con 


| ive 
of money 
time the 


egress for 


ippropriations, the Commu 
had attacked in Korea. 
From June 1950, the H-bomb proj 


ect went full steam ahead 


rusts 


What Eyewitnesses Saw 


The H-bomb which was 
on Nov. 16 had actually been set off at 
7:14 a.m., November 1, Eniwetok time 
The test was conducted in 
secrecy. But there was a slip-up. Some 
how officers in charge had sufthi 

warned the 11,000 enlisted men 


announce d 


greatest 


not 


he 
Cle ntly 
officers against mentioning 


And there was 


and junior 


the test in letters home 

p of mail 

As a result, during the 
November 
t had happe ned on November 1 on 


] 


sm il] island in 


1 
no censorshil 
wee k 


accounts f 


Se cond 
dramatic 
the Pacific suddenly 
began to appear in small-town papers 

Here is the that can be 
ted from 
The bomb 


storv recon 
these accounts 


had 


struc 


been transported to 


11 


Francisco under heavy guard 
on a Navy vessel, and put in a 
“The door was 
: ; 
chains welded 
across the door.” The bomb was carried 
directly to an island—three miles long 

| about thirty-five 


nda 
from Eniwetok. Then the 
The 


task 
miles 


] 
place d 


bomb 


San 
le re led 
compartment. 
and heavy 


spec ial 


welded shut 


mile wide » miles 
vessels of the 


ck yest Was 


from. the 


scattered. 
thirty 


force 
about 


approached, the men 
clothing. Over the 
were 


As zero how 


put on protective 
ship loudspeakers, the 
counted off. Following instructions, men 
on deck turned their backs to the island 
their faces 


seconds 


closed their eyes, covered 


with their arms. 


“For 
evewitness, “t 


flash in the 


after zero,” wrote 


Was 


SIX seconds 


} 


nere silence, no 


sky.” Ther 


ment, no 

a flash “many times brighter thar 
and the lash of heat blast 

back. When the turned 

“a flame ibout two mile s wicle 


Chis 


Saw 


one 
move 
came 
the sun,’ 

+} 


cross the 


men 


around, 


} 


was shooting five miles into the air 


seven seconds Chen we 
of tons of earth being thrown 
some 

brilliant red” 
} 


OUTS 


lasted for 
thousands 
straight into the 


sky. sailors said 
the island turned 


ed to burn for six 


that 


and continu 
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UW 
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Two Sides of the Question 
The arguments on the question are endless, but we must find the real answer soon. 





Gordon Dean, former lawyer and teacher, heads five-man 
Atomic Energy Commission which guides program's work. 


' 


orters 


ypper 


#t LOOO 
nore 


\ bomb 


times 


Hir bomb, ane 
between 3.000.000 and 


ft TNIT 


Scientists J | ta 


5.000.000 tons 


four 


} 
iegatron | blast 


PUTTS, AIM Parr }) ming—every 


\ } 
umanh MyUal Trilie¢ 


tal rein by 


st, and | 200 squat 


his 1S only the hye 
it could wreak. If the 
laced in a cobalt 


ising 
ly receptive to radioa 
losion would produce a 

loud equal to 5,000 


1. This dust cloud 


could spre ith and horrible disease 
ver thousands of miles. 

Our European Allies have seemed to 
take comfort out of the numerical ad- 
antage of the United States in A 
This feeling of assurance 


ds since the 


bombs has 
ncrease explosion of the 
H-bomb. Our Allies feel that the West 
has such ; ad start and 

whelming might that Russia will hesi- 
ta to 


suc h over- 


begit iwal 


Nobody Wins an H-Bomb War 


But U.S. scientists point out that our 
resting in a false security. 

il secret about the H- 
was no real se- 
\-bomb. Scientists the 
ver are familiar with the basic 
the H-bomb. Thus, the 
in A-bomb or an H-bomb 
mn of time, materials, 


The Russians produced 


there 

about 

world 
principles 

production of 


] 


S merely a que st 


vears 


' 


which was 

ms of U.S 
predicted that 
in H-bomb within two to 


scien 


Russia 


ntity of bombs? Does 
iave the advantage 
that H-bombs are 
ells. They are weap- 
tion. 


here would 


probably 
vanquished—in an 
H-bomb releases fairly 
t what the 
This is a radioactive 
irbon. It has a tre- 
radioactive life—in fact, 
half its 


scientists 


t loses onl 


t would take onlv a 





verv few bombs—no matter which side 
dropped them—before the whole world 
would be so poisoned that human be- 
ings would be made sterile and unable 
to reproduce their kind, or could pro- 
subhuman monsters 


duce only 


“Peace of Mutual Terror’ 

It was with this awful powe! of the 
H-bomb in mind that President Truman 
went to Capitol Hill on January 6 to 
deliver his last State of the Union Mes- 
sage He had a stern warn- 
ing to read to those who have advocated 


to Congress 


“dropping a couple of atomic bombs” in 
Korea or cities. He had a 


stern warning for our Allies, who have 


on Chinese 


put great reliance on the present West- 
ern advantage in atomic weapons. And 
he had the sternest warning of all for 
Joseph Stalin. He said 
“War 

ind the free 
only of 
vut of our own society, 


today between the Soviet em 
nations might dig the 
Stalinist 
our world 


pire 
Urave not our 
} 


Oppo 
nents 
is well as theirs . The war of the 


future would . . . destroy the very struc- 
ture of a civilization that 
! 


slowly and painfully built up through 


has been 
hundreds of generations. 

There is something I would say 
to Stalin: You claim belief in 
prophecy that one stage in the develop- 
would be 


Lenin’s 
ment of Communist society 
war between your world and ours. But 
. War 

. cannot now be a stage in the devel 
opment of anything save ruin for your 


Lenin was a pre-atomic man. 


regime and your homeland.” 

his warning to the Kremlin came a 
few days after Stalin's Christmas Eve 
reply to questions addressed to him by 
a New York Times correspondent. In 
his reply Stalin that he looked 
“favorably” upon the suggestion of “dip 
lomatic conversations” looking toward a 
meeting between himself and President 


said 


Eisenhower. 

In his Inaugural Address, President 
Eisenhower alluded to Stalin’s reply by 
saving that he stood ready to engage in 
any joint effort to remove the causes of 
mutual fear and prepare the way for 
“drastic reduction of armaments.” 

But the President warned Stalin there 
| appeasement, and that 
good faith by 


g to international inspection. 


would “ no 


Russia must show its 
igreell 

Thus President E 
where President 


\W hie the 


atomu 


takes up 


Truman 


sf nhower 
the burden 
laid it down the Russians will 
gree te in igreement, no ome 
can sav. But if they don’t, the statesmen 
of the West hope 
Winston Chiure 
mutual terror.” 
be that the 
a kind of peace. Even the men in 


there will be—in 


1 , “ 
hill’s Ww wrds-— i pe ace O 


It may H-bomb will im- 


Do 
pose 


the Kremlin would not go so far as to 


start a Wa \\ the H-bomb could 
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Rule by 
Trial and Terror 


What's Behind the blood purges 


that rock the Soviet empire today 


iccord- During the Stalinist purges in the with the Kremlin. The doctors were 
up ind 1930's. tens of thousands were sum accused of plotting to kill high-ranking 
missing marily sentenced to death (most of Communist officials by false diagnosis 


them without trial) and executed. Hun and prescription of harmful medicine 


um 


ef of the Soviet secre ce, i dreds of thousands were condemned to According to the Moscow announce 


red an investigation prompth forced labor ment, the physicians “confessed” to 


rested nine of Stalin's secret Poday cor to studies made by endin 


g the lives of two Politburo mem 
A day later, Stalin telephoned Beria United Nations experts, more than 10 bers—Andrei A. Zhdanov, one of Stalin’s 
to tell him that the pipe had ned up 000,000 men and women are languish closest lieutenants, who died in 19458 
Too late,” id ri secre ing in Soviet concentration camps and General Alexander Scherbakov, the 
have all confessed that t stole Their “crime”—actual or suspected op political chief of the Red Army, who 

| ; position to Stalin’s ruthless rule died in 194% 
like most ar n jokes, | At the time of their arrest, the Soviet 
kernel of trut he I Anti-Semitism—Soviet Style government declared, the doctor plot 


ilin ah ISS] new purge is now rocking the — ters had marked for death a long list 
blood t Soviet slave empire. There were of key Soviet military leaders. 
uly rumblings of it, months back, in \s in Czechoslovakia, most of the 
Bulgaria and Hungary, where Commu- cused were Jews. Moscow charged 
Kostov and Rajk were l terrorist Jewish doctors” were 
illows for “dislovalty.” It I f tl United States and Britis 
] } ’ ' 


eV we 


» Rumania and Polan 
DpoOSsSeS Ana Pauker ind 


nulka w re place 1 under 


Satellites Ape Moscow 


hie ublii na s he 


Molot i 1 Lenin Finally, las i h pu c ied vish mes in h of “Zion 
d a natural d i ithers—19 at the very seat of So IOV he i sp In Hungary, leaders of the 


i revolu- Kremlin. The Soviet government an Jewish communit » placed under 
} | | } - ] 
tion—were either “liquidate: »y Stalin nounced on January 12 the arrest of arrest. In Bulgari: ! of alleged 


or driven to suicide. nine leading physicians, all connected — spies for the United States resulted in 


the top leac 





hold all the top posts in government, 
industry, the armed forces, and eco- 
nomic and social life. They draw the 
highest salaries nd enjov the comforts 


and luxuries denic he rest of the 


government, 
receives in 
tal national 

average 
i] worker is 
the largest 
irm eat h be 
ir. At the 
10,000,000 


ive barely 


Stalin—the Kingpin 
‘ uled by the Commu 
mist party itself 
Al] power is 








hands of Joseph 
Stalin and a dozen of his close hench- 
men. They make up the Praesidium 
( forme rly called the Polithuro or Politi- 
cal Bureau he top decision-making 
sistas ton Padtell : body for the Communist party and 
The Latest Edition the Soviet sta 
Present today, purged tomorrow—the rule of Red succession. The king-pin in the entire Commu- 
nist organization is, of course, Stalin. 
He is the unchallenged and infallible 
absolute rule over Russia's 200,000,000 — yo-hd (“Leader”). He is the state. He 
in do no wrong. His word is law. 
erties common to the But Stalin and his associates in the 
people of Soviet Kremlin are frightened men. They 
e state, ce now that they are hated by large sec- 
freedom of tions of the population. For every per- 
n from fear and n inside a Soviet concentration camp, 
worship as they there are four or five members of his 
family on the outside who have reason 
are not permitted to strike, to to detest the Soviet regime. 
quit thei nove from one city During the last war, hundreds of 
to another. They li n constant fear of thousands of Soviet soldiers deserted. 
being denounced to the dreaded secret = Tens of thousands of them even joined 
police for real or imaginary opposition H{jtler’s forces to fight against the So- 
he Red rulers. No one is safe from viets. Many thousands of Russian 
to a concentration camp or _ prisoners-of-war refused, after the war, 
by a firing squad. to return to their Red-ruled homeland. 
[The Communists are the masters of Untold thousands of others have risked 


country, the privileged class. They their lives to flee to the West. 
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How Soviet Empire Is Ruled 
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tachment to democrac and to 


international cooperation, and their in 
tellectual ties with Western civilization 

The venomous attacks by the Com 
munists on the Jews are, undoubtedly 
iso aimed at wooing the remaining 
Nazi elements in Germany and winning 
over the Arab states in the Middle East 
Thése countries resented the creation of 


+} 


1 1] { } 
i Jewish repubin ft Isr ie] 


3. Preparation for War? 
} 


li ‘ 
SIDI 


must not be exclude 
t nen in the Kremlin are getting 
emselves ready for an armed attack 
on the West. Some of the hotheads 
among them. it i@believed, have long 
been advocating a “preventive war™ 
a war on th lemocracies before the 


latter get too ng. If this is the Krem 


lin’s decision n the purge takes on 


ining ! y | ntended t 


4. Struggle for Succession 
Stalin is agi im ul 
years old and is reported to be in 
Page in I rier-Jour health. Who will inherit his mantle 
Another Russian Invention ing contenders 
The Russian slavemasters find whipping boys for their errors orgi Malenk 


nmittes » Communis 
Vvacheslav Molotov, former For 


gn Minister: and Lavrenti Beria 


, 
the §S iet secret police See 


Russian Riddle’ in the October 1 
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1. Internal Discontent 
Despite repeated governmer ron ia wer u wish 
es to Improve living cond ) re I pers Lite Jews 
ne etl te s] | ' 
ire stili acute § government and militar 
using, clothing 1 I I mmunist anti-Semitism like 
ods. This is the case both in that of 


Russia and in th 


the zis) is due to the devo 


e satelli tion of the Jews to their religion, their 
































A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|. THE HYDROGEN BOMB 


On t e left of 


t Germany are 

control? 

3. South 

4. North 
ship in the Communist 

n Russia is about 
1.000.000 3. 60.000_000 
6.000.000 4. 160,000,000 
Howing are charac 


Russia, except 


of religion 
right to strike 
wing have been 
explanations of the 
st, trial, and execu 
of former Communist lead 
é rcept 

1. desire to gain support of peo 


ple in East Germany and 


ple 
Arab states 


need to distract people's at- 


tention from grinding pov 


liminating Opposi- 


of 

ion groups prior to all-out 
var avainst the West 

4. effort to strengthen the So 

viet Union in the United Na- 


tious 


ill. INTERPRETING A CARTOON 
Sindy the ¢« 1 strip on the right 
On the line to the lett of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if 
true or ‘'F” if it is false. Base 


r answers or ie Viewpoint of the 


mb will bring a lasting 


1 wartare have 
ugh the centuries 
he H-bomb will bring 
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Diamond Jubilee 


All-purpose Fan 
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Cargo-carrying 


helicopter, 


Howard Hughes’ giant 


17, is powered by 


modified G-E 


engines 


XH- 


two 


General Electric Highlights of '52 


First gas turbine-electric powered 
locomotive in the U.S. completed 
successful tests on the Union Pacific 
Railroad. This 4500-hp locomotive 
can tow 85 loaded freight cars at 
65 mphs 


Superliner $.S. United States, this 
country's largest and fastest pas- 
senger ship, attains speed in excess 
of 30 knots. Her G-E generator sets 
could supply power requirements 
of city of 15,000 people. She's five 
blocks long, carries 3000 passengers 
and crew. 











Young people such as these in the high school laboratory at 
Cambridge, New York, will be the scientists and engineers of 
tomorrow. 
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This 32-foot-long generator rotor weighs 100,000 pounds, 
will be driven by a turbine operating at an initial tem- 
perature of 1100 F, highest steam temperature ever used. 


Muscle Power 


Inspection of grain with special G-E x-ray machine 
enables milling industry people to by-pass complex 
chemical stain and flotation methods once necessary. 


About 25,000 vehicles use the New Jersey Turnpike 
bridges nightly. Lighted by 133 G-E streetlights, which 
turn night into day, they make driving safer, easier. 


ric Highlights of (52 








K stands for Killer. This new Navy sub- 
marine, one of more than 100 sub- 
marines powered by General Electric, is 
equipped with the latest gear for track- 
ing down and destroying enemy under- 
sea craft. 


The Probing Pygmy is what they call 
this new, compact 250,000-volt indus- 
trial x-ray unit. It's 56 per cent smaller 
than conventional units of equal volt- 
age, can be brought to the product in- 
stead of vice versa. 


In November, an Air Force plane, using 
this G-E jet engine and its cannon-like 
afterburner for extra thrust, set a new 
world’s speed record of 699.9 mph. 











General Electric Highlights or 32 


Plugged into an electric 
outlet, this mechanical 
hippo moves coal from 
source and, with raised 
or lowered conveyor- 
belt snout, quickly 
dumps its load into 
waiting cars. 





This part of a generator is stationary, but its rotor 
wili spin at 3600 rpm. Here, welders are shown join- 
ing the ribs and sides of huge stator’s frame. 


Ten years of development work produced 


a fractional-horsepower motor that weighs 
only half as much, per horsepower, as its 
predecessors, but pound for pound does 
twice the work. This means that, in these 
times of shortage, a greater number of 
motors can be produced from a given 


allotment of materials 


Because rainstorms broke ordinary !amps in the air- 
craft beacon atop New York's Empire State Building 
G.E. developed a new hard-glass lamp to do the job. 


th American Fury. powered 
-E turbojet engine, is an ad 
vanced version of the Navy's first op 
erational jet. It has a service ceiling 
above 45,000 feet, and a range of about 
1000 miles Today's industrial pace demands fast handling of 
materials. G.E. this year developed compact two- 
way radio-telephone systems for industrial vehicles. 
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Rays from this 100,- 
000-volt x-ray unit 
pass through hand 
grenade fuses. Those 
fuses not properly 
filled with slow-burn- 
ing powder are auto- 
matically dropped 
down a chute. 


»” 


This ‘‘Electronic Finger,’’ known technically as an 
ion chamber, monitors radiation from airplane as it 
flies over areas where atom bombs are exploded. 


ae Largest autotransformer built by General Electric is capable of handling 
- sie enough power for 20 large bomber plants... but this one will help supply 
One of the stingers of a G-E gun control system power for an atomic energy project in Kentucky. 
which takes a gunner's basic aim, adjusts for such 
things as windage and airspeed, then fires on the 
enemy. 
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Although they give more light, this airport's new 
G-E fluorescent floodlights cost less than old-style 
lamps to operate. They're also easier on the eyes. 
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Safe, clean electric cooking 
has long appealed to house- 


Home refrigeration progress spans 
but three decades. 





Do you remember when you were » i = The fi ‘ : a9 
the tencies’s momery? Vedey & ‘a a e first fans were all right. . . if you didn’t 
watches itself, gives you perfect ie mind living with e busz sew. 

toast. 


it all began with Edison's 
incandescent lamp. 
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G-E Textolite Monotop, with front edge 
and backsplash molded into one piece, 
has no seams in which food can lodge 


New Products... Your New Servants 


WO 


New travel iron, with handle that folds 
down, weighs only 11% pounds but has 
a special ‘‘Dial-the-fabric’’ control 


Streamlined and having a shatterproof 
crystal, this clock is styled for today's 
modern kitchen. 


Electric paint remover is slid along 
painted surface. Heat from the Calrod 
unit softens and blisters the paint. 
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‘‘All-Purpose’’ fan won three national 
awards in ‘52. One was for home 
safety and two were for advanced 
design 


General Electric pioneered clock-radios took some of 
the pain out of getting up in the morning. This one 
has phonograph connection. 


This lightweight portable mixer, used with one or 
two beaters and with high or iow speed, can mix 
even stiff cookie dough. It packs away easily. 


TV Ultra Vision, G-E innovation announced last summer, offers 
rock-steady picture, sensitivity greater than any previous G-E set. 
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Point the Mascot 
subject and read off the correct exposure 


for black-and-white or color film 


The electric heat pump is here! To cool, it 


works like your electric refrigerator. To 
heat, it automatically reverses itself 


tracts heat from cold outside air, and uses 
all without 


ex- 


it to heat your entire house 
burning ao drop or a piece of fuel 


exposure meter at the 


It's easy 


on the amateur's pocketbook 
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system counts door 
turn on 330-watt 


G-E automatic defrost 


openings, decides when to 


sealed heating unit 


7-cubic-foot food freezer has capac 
can quick-freeze up to 75 
stands 71 inches high, is 


V4 deep 


Upright 
ity of 
pounds in 24 hours 


190 pounds 


32°4 inches wide, 31 





Swivel-top vacuum cleaner with eight- 
foot hose aliows Mrs. Housewife to 
clean average-size room without mov- 


ing unit 


ry 
z, 
i 


Ae 
"4 


Designed for bowl-down position, new 
100-GA lamp directs two-thirds of light up- 
ward and mellows the one-third directed 
downward. It's for bare-bulb fixtures. 


Automatic deep fat fryer is featured on five 1953 Winner of a 1952 national safety award is this new General 
G-E ranges... has fast pre-heating, minimum Electric automatic blanket control. Without the sleeper’s prompt- 
temperature drop with introduction of cold food ing, it adjusts itself to changes in room's temperature. 
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Proneerme for Tomorrow 
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About the size of a match head, the tiny germanium tran- 
sistor, left, dworfs its smallest relative, a subminiature elec- 
tronic tube. Germanium tubes may one day make wrist 
radios, such as Dick Tracy wears, a reality. 


Ti 
oo 
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This instrument, called a microtome, uses air to cut ultra- 
thin slices of almost anything, from asbestos to zinc, for 
microscope inspection. Tiny blade, moving at 818 mph, is 
preceded by pocket of compressed air which does cutting. 


certal 
| 
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In the near future, this huge 
concrete saucer will hold a 
225-foot steel sphere, home 
for a prototype atomic sub- 
marine power plant being 
built for Navy. 








This year, a full report of G.E.'s weather modification 
studies was published for the first time. Picture 
shows smoke generator with which scientists ... 


ejected silver iodide into the air in New Mexico. At 
10:06 a.m., a few hours after seeding had begun, 
cloud had developed one-square-mile area of rain... 


and at 10:32 a.m., the cloud had grown 
like this. Operation is credited with 
bringing 320 billion gallons of rain to 
over half of the state of New Mexico. 


Technicians at General Electric's Knolls 
Atomic Power Laboratory take radioactive 
waste products away in shielded metal 
casks for burial or other disposal. 
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General Electric scientists work above a nine-foot-deep tank of water, in 
which is stored the equivalent, in radioactive cobalt, of twice the world’s 


present supply of radium. Cobalt is used in nuclear experiments 
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New Move in Far East 


President Eisenhower took 
down the “‘stop sign’ that barred 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa 
from raiding the mainland of 
China. 

At the outbreak of the Korean 
War in 1950, President Truman sent 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet to patrol the 
100-mile-wide between the 
Formosa and the China 
mainland. The Fleet’s job was to 
prevent invasion in ¢ ither direction. 
Mir. Truman said he was trving to 
avoid another war in Asia, at a time 
U.S. and the U. N. were 
Korea. When the 


was issued, the Chi- 


waters 


island of 


when the 
busv fighting in 
Truman ordei 
nese Communists had 
tered the Korean War 

In his State of the Union message 
last week, President Eisenhower an- 
nounced new orders to the Seventh 
Fleet. It) will shield 
Formosa trom Chinese Communist 
invasion. But the Fleet will no longer 
stand in the wav if the Nationalists 
decide to attack Red China 

“This order,” said President Eisen- 


continue to 


hower, “implies no aggressive intent 
on our part. But we 
no obligation to protect a nation 


certainly have 


fighting us in Korea.’ 

What's behind it: In President Ei 
senhower'’s view, the Chinese Reds 
about a 


have to worry 


on their own shores. 


now may 


“second front’ 


Understanding 
the (a, 


The new program was believed to 
be the new 
increase military pressure 
Chinese Reds. This may 
effect (according to one theory) of 
making the Communists more will- 
ing to make peace in Korea. Truce 
talks are still stalled there. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles is now in Europe. He is re- 
ported to have given French officials 
this assurance: That the U. S. does 
not intend to back the Chinese Na- 
tionalists in “reckless action” against 
the Reds on the Chinese mainland. 

The Secretary told members of 
the French cabinet that the Formosa 
move was intended to force the Chi- 
nese to bring troops from the north 
and south to guard the coast oppo- 
site Formosa, in the center. This 
would cut down the Red striking 
torce in Manchuria and Korea and 
the threat of Chinese 
the Indo- 


President's first move to 
the 
have the 


on 


would reduce 


troops entermg War In 
China. 
Officials of Nationalist China re- 


joiced at the President's decision 


It will “hasten the end of Communist 
aggression in the Far East,” said Dr 
Wellington Koo, China’s ambassador 
to the United States. “It is a sound 
and important step in the direction 
of increasing pressure upon the Com 
munist aggressors in Korea Indo 
China, and Malaya.’ 

Defeated on the mainland by 
Reds, the Nationalist 
President Chiang 
to Formosa in 


the 
GON 
Kai 
1949 

armed 


( hinese 
ernment. of 
shek withdrew 
Chiang brought 
force which has now grown to about 
600,000 men. The U. S. is helping to 
not 


along all 


arm and train them but thev are 


believed ready vet for large-scale 


action 


Exit Price-wage Control 


President Eisenhower plans to 
end Government controls over 
prices and wages between now 
and April 30. 

“bree and competitive prices will 
best serve the interests of all the peo- 
ple, and best meet the changing 
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@ These are highlights of President 
Eisenhower's program, as outlined last 
week in his first State of the 


ongress 


Union ad- 
dress to (¢ 
FOREIGN POLICY: It ° 


consistent, and confident” 


must be clear, 

and world- 
wide, with equal concern for Europe, 
the Americas, and Asia 

SECRET AGREEMENTS: “This gov- 
ernment not be by) 


understandings of past 


bound 
the 


with foreign governments which per 


will 


secret 


the enslavement of anv peo 
\ reference to leged I S 
Russia after World 


mit 


igreements with 
War Il 
ROPE: “We 
nations in 
strive earnestly to do their full share 
ot the We seek ‘prac- 
tical unity in Western Europe.” 
FORMOSA: (See story 
FOREIGN TRADE: The Rec 
Trade Act should be continued 
U S. Government she 1 Id erie 
Ameri abroad 


shall give he ip to other 


the measure that they 


common task 


Che 
uurage 


in investments 


THE UNION 


ARMED FORCES: The 


urged closer unification of the 


President 
Armed 
Services 
WAGE-PRICE 
story. ) 
BUDGET 
budget is the 
betore tax reduction 
LOYALTY: “Eftective 
be established by the Executive 
partments to make sure of the lovalty 


CONTROL: (See 


balanc ed 


AND TAXES: A 


first order of business,” 


will 


de 


programs” 


of government employees for nation- 
al security 


REORGANIZATION: 


continue the President's au 


Congress was 

asked to 

thority to re rganize executive agen 
cies 

MAILS: “Improved service while at the 

1 costs and de 


aqaucing 
the Post Office 
promised by the 


sume time re 
creasing deficits” in 
De partinent) Was 
President 
NATURAL RESOURCES: “A partner 
ship of states and local communities, 
private citizens and the Federal Gov- 


ernment” to conserve and de velop 


water, forest, mineral, and wild life 
resources Was proposed 
HAWAII: “Statehood should be 
ed : No 
made 
LABOR 
merits 
both 
be obtained by 
Hartley Act. 
CIVIL RIGHTS: “I 
whatever authority 
fice of the 
gation in 
ind the 
isked that re 
of ( 


vrant 


promptly.’ mention was 
of Alaska 

RELATIONS: “A 
the 


labor 


that 
support ot 


law 
respect and 
must 


Patt 


management 
the 


and 


revising 


propose to use 
exists in the of 
President” to end segre 
the District of 
armed torces. The President 
sidents of the District 
given a fuller 


Columbi 


olumbia he voice 
in their local affairs 

IMMIGRATION: The present 
ran-Walter it migration law 
miyustices and should be 

SOCIAL SECURITY: “It should be ex 


tended to cover citizens 
the sys 


MeCar 
contains 


} 


revised 


millions of 


who have been left out of 


tem 
EDUCATION: Federal 
1 on “ 


should be based 


to s¢ hools 
i need and 


proved lack of le 
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As their outstanding citizen of 
the people of Taylor, Texas, a city of 
10,000, proudly named Dr. James Lee 
Dickey, 59, a Negro physician. He has 
served the needs of his people for 32 
years. ‘‘Race relations are getting bet- 
ter,’ Dr. Dickey believes. ‘‘We need time 
for the races to understand and to know 
each other. Everyone just needs to be 
patient, ond things that seem to be 
problems won't be problems any more.” 


COnOMY the 
his State 
last week 


Yrowing ti as of our ¢ 
President ress il 
ot the { 1 ! ive 


American American busi 


1952, 


United Press phot 
While the guns boom a few miles away, this tent-church in Korea offers a haven 
of rest to weary front-line soldiers. The church is part of a newly-built recrea- 
tion center where troops from the battle front can relax for 24 hours, get a 
haircut, wash in real hot water, see a movie, and pick up mail from home. 


been building up large sities and more common luxuries of 
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the market in huge 
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fallen so far 

men will not take 
ran. The s for butter but are sell- 
Hation. Vi ernment at support 


v that will i ecently t] 


were im { | ct ave 


Trumar 


ie Government has 
pire two thirds of a million 
Senat ne pehart (R. Ind 
chairman the Senate Banking 
Committee, said his group 
might not be 
President power to 
if inflation be ISINeSS 
| ird of living. The pres 


f butter per day. 
riment supports farm 
would by ' ng to take the major 
price intended to be 
enable the farmer to 


consider whet el 


wise to olive t! 


impose control and maintain a 


omes a seri 
| e su rt program 
1954. The President has already 


mmittee to study polic es 


econon ve] e the coun expires 


Some 
trv has “turn 
flation | 
least temporaril rising Ss al | tlowed after that time 


into a 


if for consumers 
leclining since it 

high level last No- 

u of Labor Sta- 

the cost of living by 

Price Index. Actual- 

ws changes in what 

st cities today middl ( families in certain 


since 1950 iving for the neces- 


life. Nearly 3.000.000 workers are 


covered by wage contracts under 
which their wages rise or fall as the 
index rises or falls 

These contracts are tied to a form 
of the index which the 


Labor Statistics savs is out-of-date 


Bureau ol 
now new 
food 
as compared with 
The 
new index gives increased weight to 
sets and baby- 


The Bureau is issuing a 


index in which accounts for 
ibout 30 per cent 
35 per cent in the old index). 
such items as TV 
sitting. 

President Eisenhower has ordered 
that the old index be 
along with the new one, until June 
30. This is intended to give unions 


continued 


ind businesses time to adjust wage 
contracts. The CIO prefers the new 
index, the AFI 


formerly 


prefers the one 


used 


Stock Sale for Defense 


President Eisenhower's Defense 


chiefs will get rid of nearly 
$5,000,000 worth of stock hold- 
ings in order to work for Uncle 
Sam. 

Agreement to sell the stocks broke 
the Senate log-jam that had blocked 
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International News photo 


full staffing of the Defense Depart- 
ment (See last week's news pages). 

As we went to press the Senate 
had approved all Defense appointees 
except Harold Talbott, nominated 
for Air Force Secretary. Mr. Tal- 
bott’s nomination had the approval 
of the Senate Armed Forces Com- 
mittee. Confirmation by the full 
Senate was delayed because Senator 
Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) wished to 
ask some further questions of Mr. 
Talbott. 

Mr. Talbott, Undersecretary of 
Defense Roger M. Kyes, and Army 
Secretary Robert T. B. Stevens—like 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wil- 
son—said they would sell holdings in 
companies that de- 
fense orders. Navy Secretary Robert 
B. Anderson owned no stock in con- 
cerns doing business with his depart- 


mignt receive 


ment. 

The Senate confirmed Harold E. 
Stassen as head of the Mutual Se- 
Agency and approved Win- 
Aldrich for the 


curity 


throp W 


choicest 





OUR FRONT COVER 


Sorry, this isn’t ancient armor. These 


weird, phantom-looking garments made 


their bow recently in Frankfurt, Germany 
The suits, tailored of aluminum, were de- 
veloped for the protection and comfort of 
workers in smelting furnaces. Aside from 
providing safety against burns, the shiny 
cluminum reflects heat that ordinary clothes 


would absorb, keeps the wearer comfortable 











Eyes for Near-blind 


@ About 150,000 Americans are so near- 
ly sightless that, although they can see 
light, ordinary spectacles will not help 
them read or do their daily work. Now 
there’s hope for many—perhaps half—of 
these nearly-blind persons. Those with 
as little as two per cent vision can see 
clearly again with a device that consists 
of two or three powerful lenses set about 
one eighth of an inch apart. They are 
worn like ordinary In photo, 
left, Craig Hulsebos of Paterson, N. J., 
formerly doomed to the life of the blind, 
sees television for the first time with the 


glasse 
glasses. 


new lenses. 





U. S. diplomatic appointment—am- 
bassador to Great Britain. Most other 
Eisenhowei had 
smooth sailing. Some opposition was 


appointments 


reported to the designation of Dr. 
James B. Conant as high commis- 
sioner to Germany and to General 
Walter Bedell Smith as Undersecre- 
tary of State. 


300th Happy Birthday 


The eight hundred became eight 
million! 

Just 300 years ago, a little Dutch 
settlement on the southern tip of 
Manhattan Island was allowed to 
form its own government. This little 
village of “Nieuw Amsterdam”—with 
its 800 people—grew up to be the 
nation’s biggest city, New York. This 
month New Yorkers began a year- 
long celebration of the 300th birth- 
day of their city. 

The Dutch explorer, Henry Hud- 
son (the Hudson River was named 
for him) discovered Manhattan in 
1609. Seventeen years later the 
Dutch bought the island from the 
Indians for $24 worth of trinkets, 
probably the best real estate buy in 
history. Forests covered the island 
Bears, foxes, wolves and_ panthers 
roamed where Radio City and the 
Empire State Building now domi- 
nate the skyline 

In 1664 the British captured the 
village and renamed it New York. 
Steadily it grew, as settlers poured 
in from Europe. Even today nearly 
a quarter of New York’s eight mil- 
lion people are foreign born. 

The man who 
Dutch to New 
government, and who 
Peter 


d in the churchyard of 


persuaded the 
York its 


became _ its 


give own 


first mayor, was Stuyvesant 
He lies buri 
the Protestant Episcopal Chuch of 
St. Mark’s in-The There 


-Bowerie 
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New York's 101st Mayor with Prince 
Bernhardt of the Netherlands 
launched the city’s birthday celebra- 
tion February 1. 


North Sea Runs Wild 


Man’‘s mightiest efforts paled 
before the fury of the storm that 
lashed northwest Europe early 
this month. 

The Red Cross 
Security Agency 
many countries rallied to the aid of 
and the Nether 


countries, the list 


the U. S. Mutual 
governments of 
Britain, Belgium 
lands. In the three 
of dead and missing from the storm 
ran into the thousands, and the dam 
into the scores of millions of 
dollars. 

First warning of disaster came in 


age 


the form of a hurricane that sank the 
Irish Sea ferry Princess Victoria with 
loss of 132 lives January 31. Moving 
eastward, the gale drove mountain- 
ous waves over southeastern Eng- 
land. One London newspaper called 
it Britain’s greatest flood in 1,600 
years. The wind was sometimes 
blowing at 125 miles per hour—the 
highest wind speed ever recorded in 
Britain. 

The sea ripped open Dutch dikes 
in about 80 places. Sea water spread 
over a sixth of the nation. Coastal 
Belgium, too, became a salty swamp 
It may take years to turn the salt- 
sodden land into fertile farms again. 

Not in five centuries had the sea 
taken such toll in the Netherlands. 
By a quirk of fate, the tragic destruc- 
tion came just a few days after the 
Dutch proudly announced that thes 
needed no more U. S. aid because of 
their great economic recovery from 
World War II. 

What's Behind It: The North Sea 
Storm is a lesson in geography. 

When the moon is full, the force 
of gravity of sun and moon pull at 
the earth from opposite sides. Then 
ocean tides run higher than usual 
Just at this high tide period, a belt 


of warm air pushed a storm from the 


Atlantic Ocean Scotland to 
the North Sea. 

The North Sea is like a tapered 
drinking glass. It is open at the north 
but boxed in at the south by Eng 
land Scandinavia, and the Low 
Countries of Europe. G 


waters a 


across 


iles from the 
north piled up zainst the 


low-lving river valley 


until the way hammered through 


dikes and 
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(reccescrsocrcorecseccsccccccorres HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES ~eeresecesceeccnee 


“Author of Liberty” 





iniver And ther ( oungster of ex- ally it tound its way into other hymn 
Ameri lent pit books as “America,” and gained 
never world-wide fame. In 1895, the year 


rT 
he died, Dr. Smith was honored by 

, inother great public celebration in 

na student, Sam 


ell Mason, a well 


Boston for his composition 
1} Young Smith went on to become 
ier al I I 
sgn ge: ear a prominent minister of the Baptist 
My God. to Thee 
ra ed ; Church. He held important pastor- 
irst intro ‘ed 
; secaieons aa ites, including one at Waterville, 
ic school curriculum M sail } | rm 
k | h es ‘ Line where he Was also a pro eSssor 
ee 4% modern languages at Colby Col- 


( 
Germ: 
verman, to look lege. (He is said to have known six- 


rman songbooks = 

= ae k teen languages Later for many 

was anything im 1 
years he was editor of various church 


dapted . 
we supers and secretary of the American 


I 
Baptist Missionary Union 


re 
ind stately tune He wrote many other works in 


a : 
ippealied to him, both prose and verse, some of which 


rr? } 1) ot ; 
t German patriotic were collected under the title, Poems 
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iv his song con 


nd other authors 
more. But Smith 
into my\ hirmns inally ) | . the tow 
half an hour I had 
s tor “My Country, 
d not know a Truly International Music 


k 


e was als I | ine of “Americ 
‘God S$ t nd mav go back as t 
, 


not it t ritue Chis melody 


} } 
our ! | has been sung i 
same tune tor ( by Germans, Norsen 


songs. I did not wiss, and French 
itional hymn, non he Englis! 
iat my song, writ 

, 


ment, woul 


From Boston to the World 
to Mr. M 
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the North Se i 
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By NICK BODDIE WILLIAMS 


HE HAZE had lifted a little. It was 
T going to be hot, but not vet a while, 
for the first smoke of morning 
from old Walter's cabin far 
the hickorv grove. We were 
walking in single file, Brother Emory 
and I, our boots making a 
sound on the earth. | was in front and 
look behind, but I could 


the tautness of his great, gaunt 


Was 


coming 
back by 
punching 
dared not 
sense 
body as he followed me 

“Go west,” he said. 

I turned that way, moving obliquely 
by the slave-made limestone tence, 
away from Brother Emory’s ramshackle 
house. The green smells of Kentucky's 
summer—honeysi kle thistle tobacco 

seemed ranker for the 
uur boots kicked up. My palms felt 
ilnut stock 


tighten up,” said Brother 


p »wwdered dust 


moist against the rifle’s w 
“Don't 


Emory OF 


t 
slow 


valk if he was out 
Being hic 


yy easv in 


llier Pub 
nission of 


12, 1948. 


The problem was not how to use the gun 


... but when to use it 


mportant to a Man 


I thought of that as we moved past 
the creek, and then ahead of us I saw 
the gravestones of the little cemetery 
on the rise of ground. I slowed uncer- 
taimy. 

‘Go on,” Brother Emory 

“Between the graves?” I asked 

His gray eves, deep beneath his thick, 
cold, appraising. 


said 


uray brows seemed 
You leery, boy 

‘No, sir,” 1 said. “Except 

“It shows no disrespect to walk 
among the dead,” said Brother Emory 
They dont mind company, Might be 
pleasing to these gun 
again. They're General Forrest’s boys, 


> 


boys to hear a 


them kin to you. Go on 
it but I went ahead. We 


some of 

I didn’t like 

between the 
grass, until we reached the lime 
fence again and followed. that, 
lown past the cattails of the creek until 
I saw the low pite hed eaves of Brother 
! 


+} 
moved GTAVeSs upon the 


sotter 


stone 


Emory s house Then aS WE 
1 


udged 
| 


' 
the waist-high corn, heard him 
The bb nper I raised the riffle 
ind hit him as 


‘d high in 


ind took aim ' ired 
I should have done. He 
the air and plunged into the harrowed 
dirt, kicked, 

I turned 
off from us, a 
piercing cry 

| 


“We 


and lay still. 
excitedly. Somewhere, far 
silly, 


guinea gave its 


go ba now, said Brother 


“to’ Walter turns the hoecakes 
you've got 


Emory, 
up. You're spindlin’, boy 
to do a lot of growin’ in the next three 
ver rs.” 

That hurt, and he must have known 
it, for he had when | 


around. His down 


seen my tace 


turned hand came 
upon my shoulder. 

“Look here, boy 

‘Yes Sir as 

“That was a dandy shot.” He said it 
in that harsh, strong voice of his, the 
way that men can build a fire in boys’ 


} 


! pee 
hearts, never talking down. “That was 


a beauty, boy—but you're not ready 

for the gun. There’s more than aimin 

straight to bein’ ready for a gun.” 
Yes, sir, but si 
‘The time will come,” he said. “You'll 


Youll know 


2 


when 


le irn 

And in that moment someone turned 

in at the gate. It 

very fast, careening in the dust 
first it 

} 


was a buggy driven 

that 
spewed up after it. At was so 
that | 


who it was, and Brother 


lar away could not be sure of 


Emory Ss id 
miring whistle startled me 

“Hattie!” he cried. He held his thumb- 
less hand abov } es, his mouth 


fixed in a smile that had no merriment 


And then: “Look 


oe 
The horse was rearing in the buggy 


it that horse! 


fts. There was a twisting, slashing 


malice in the pawing of its hoots, strik 
and down 


ing like knives into the air 








morning’s heat come now at 
tir seemed heavy suddenly 
the mustiness of long dr 
wood, of mattin 


ittlh 


gs moldering 
floor, of empty rooms, mil 
Brother Emory spoke 
Was hushed 


M 


know 


andmuh 


I 
down tha 


rifle down and 

barn. Some things 

voy to understand 

knev thi that this had been 

father’s rifle that I'd used and 

is promised to ne. Grandfat} 
vet in Broth 





“Waa THE THORNIEST PROB- 
LEM YOU’VE EVER TACKLED, 
AND HOW DID YOU SOLVE IT—OR 
TRY TO SOLVE IT?” That's 


question, and your answers practically 


today’s 


covered the world = teen-ager’s world, 
that is. 
You 


family 


wrote about school problems, 


problems, physical handicaps, 
often 


these. You 


personality problems, and com- 
Linations of two or more of 
discussed problems long-sinee met and 
recently over- 
still bother- 
you, the 


you 


conquered, some just 
come, and others which are 
And, to 
problem of all is 
tackled yet the question of 


you'll make 


ing you, many of 


thorniest one 
haven't 
decisions which have to 
in the future. 


Here’s what some of you had to say: 


When I ente red a large town school 


in the seventh grade, after going to a 


small country school, I 


And not knowing ! 


was shy. 
at the new 
' 


very 
anybody 
school didn’t help me any 

So, to get acqua nted with the other 
I went out for athletics 
tried out for the cast of 
By taking part in these extracurricular 
activities I found friends among both 
boys and girls and this helped me to 


students ind 


an operetta. 


overcome my shyness 
Melvin Brinkman 
Greene (lowa) H. S. 


was a family 
fun 


My thorniest problem 
problem. I thought it 
to go than to home, 
so I I felt like it. 
My parents thought I “went” too much, 
I didn’t pay any 
and family relations 


Was more 


night stay 


} 


out at 
went out whenever 
but, for a long time 
attention to them 
werent too good. 
Finally, I began to try to please them 
by spending more time at home, w 
ing TV or inviting a friend ov 
a game And it got so that 
liked to ny h the family 
and to invite my friend » come to the 
instead o going out all the 
Now I go out on week ends and 
And my 


house, 
time 
luring the week. 


I vet ilon mn 


1 
stay home 


yarents and 
Tillie Thomas 
Hyattsville Jr 
Riverdale, Md 


H.$ 


1 
thir 


ines and 


problem by 


model airplanes of 
but she'd still rather help me 
what to do 
just best to be 


all right in other 


ner own 
build 
next, so I'm 

patient. She’s 
but I hope she'll soon get over her in- 


mine. I don’t know 
trying my 


Way S, 


terest in my model planes! 


Bill Huhiman 
Evanston (Ill.) Township H. S$ 


My thorniest problem is one I'm still 
facing. It’s whether to go to college 
or to enlist in the Air Force. If I go 





Next “Jam Session” question: 


IF YOU WERE DRAWING UP A 
“PARTY CODE OF CONDUCT FOR 
TEEN-AGERS,” WHAT WOULD 
YOU INCLUDE? 

Party crashing, too-late curfews, 
the serving of alcoholic beverages, 
the absence of chaperons, and 
driving some of the 
things about teen-age party  be- 
havior that worry parents. Are 
these, or any other things, a prob- 
lem in your community? How do 
you think they could be solved? 
What responsibilities do you think 
teen-agers should when 
they go to parties—or give them? 
How late should parties last? To 
what extent are chaperons neces- 
sary? Who's responsible for seeing 
that a girl gets home on time, the 
girl or her date? What if you find 
that out 
than expected? How much do your 


reckless are 


assume 


youre going to be later 
parents have a right to know about 
your plans? What about smoking, 
necking? In 
words, what do think 
be the do's and dont’s of teen-age 


drinking, and other 


you should 
party behavior? 

To be eligible for the next “‘Jam 
mail 


Session,” be sure to 


letter by February 27. Include your 


your 


name and school address, and send 
Head, Scholastic Maga- 
Ave., New York 


it to: Gay 
zines, 351 Fourth 


10, N. Y. 











into the service first and then go to 
) 

college, I might get 

| 


pecause 


more out 7 co 

mature. On 

1 ' , } ly 

other " what Ive ready 
he tresh in ny 


] | 
l stop wool alter 


high school, anvthing might happe n to 


; } 
keep me with my edu 


I from 


tion later. But might Jearn a trade 


in th 

wouldn’t nec 
My method of 

» in talking 


nefits of both 


solving the proble m 
| 


will hav to people w 10 
] 
know the | 
ciding which is best for me. 
Carl R. Davidson 
Emmons (Minn.) H. S. 


ind then de 


born 


Being stub and not listening to 
my parents’ advice was one of my 
thorniest problems. It was solved for 
me by sad experience. 

One day, when I came home from 
school, my mother told me not to plug 
in the lamp in my room until my 
father came home to fix it. “Nonsense 
I thought, “nothing this 
morning and, if wrong 
now, I can fix it just 
can.” So I stuck the plug in the socket, 
and got quite a shock—a real one! 

Now, when I'm advice, I’m 


more than willing to listen! 


was wrong 
something's 


as easily als he 


given 


Gwendolyn Searey 
Vashon H. $ 
St. Louis, Mo 


My worst problem is making my 
allowance last the full week. I have to 


lunch, haircuts 


use it for everything 
school supplies, and, most of all, gaso 
line for the car. It’s hard to keep track 
of it, and I’m “broke” 


by the end of the 


almost always 
WwW eek, 


I guess the only way to solve this 
pr yblem is to irt scrimping on luxu 
ries until I figure out how 


I need for 


much money 
veek, 
Ken Mimura 
Orosi (Cal.) H. S. 


necessities every 


} 


My thorniest problem has been over 


coming the handicap of a crippled left 


It isn’t badly cripple d. and I don’t 
inv. trouble valking, but I can’t 
part in acti ports like bal 
| hall best 








PRIZES! FUN! PRIZES! LAUGHS! PRIZES!. . 
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ENTER SYLVANIA’S EXCITING 


"FOLKS ARE FUN’ 


FLASH PHOTO CONTEST 


a 21" Sylvania 


WIP stoma TV Set 


| - : 
wit o Bell a toot ‘wi © Sylvania Twi staat | 
Lh Movie Co Clock Radio La” Streamlined Bieycte | 


and Projector 


2 | 4 2 Big Contests in 1 


1 for Junior Class contestants 
(under 18 years of age) 





1 for Senior Class contestants 
(18 years and older) 


PICTURES LIKE THIS a1 KNOCKOUT PRIZES 
COULD WIN FOR YOU! 


Grand Prize 
Nash Rambler Convertible 


It’s Easy—It’s Fun. \ wae Rector as 
to enter Syivania’s “Blue Dot” , | wl Cj 
Flashbulb Contest! ae 


iy fre entr t 
1) 











EVICES; TELEVISION SETS 








NO. 4: PLAY-THE-GAME SERIES 


How to Swim the Crawl 


WIMMING is simple. It’s almost as 

natural as walking. All vou have to 
do is relax and move your arms and 
legs in rhythm. Correct breathing will 
come with practic 

Let’s see how one our all-time 
champions—Ann Cun does it. An 
Olympic winner in 1948, Ann is the 


only girl ever to win four national tree- 


style titles in one meet, and the only 
girl (and only swimmer) ever to win 
the James E. Sullivan Award 
outstanding amateur athlete of the 

These pl tures, taken by Look Maga- 
zine, offer an unusual underwater study 
of her wonderful swimming torm. As 
you may see in No. 1, Ann lies as flat 
in the water as possible. Her cl is 
forward and her shoulders level with 
the surface. The water line is at her 
forehead 

The left arm is bent sl itly and is 
pulling down. It exerts strong pressure 
back and slightly inward. The fingers 
are kept together and press rather than 





scoop. 

The leg action stems from the hips 
and thighs. The legs flutter in rhythm 
up and down, close together, with toes 
pointed (No. 2). The knee bend in- 
creases as the foot nears the top, then 
whips down with good ankle snap 
(No. 3). Note that the kick isn’t a shal- 
low little flutter—it is deep for power 
and thrust. 

In No. 4, Ann’s head is turning tor 
breath. Her nose and mouth come out 
of the water and she takes in air through 
her mouth. Note that this is done as the 
arm on that side comes out of the water. 
As the elbow breaks the surface, the 
forearm is relaxed. It stays relaxed until 
the arm is ready to drop into the water 
again. 

In Neo. 5, Ann is turning her face 
back into the water. The breath is ex- 
pelled gradually 

Tips: As one arm pulls, the other 
recovers—while the feet kick up and 
down in rhythm. Keep your mouth open 
at all times and take your breath on 
the side most natural to you—as the arm 
on that side leaves the water. (No. 4 
shows this to perfection.) 

Don’t turn your head from side to 
side in order to breathe, and don’t keep 
your head straight up. This increases 
your body’s resistance to the water. 
Flatten out—and swimming will become 
easier and smoother. 

-HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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t. And we walked on. most men ¢ d be.” She ran her finger 
e easy way,” Grand- down. the t » stone. “You'd 
last. “I mean. those } < thi | fittv vears since then 
excitement, thev’ll | have forgot hilip, but you don’t 


thought that you 0 t. Fe 1m nd rain don't scale a 


And In a moment 


hive 
there 
My Joe 
over, Jor 
t not Emory 
since. Some 
rainst the 


i 


standing there 


r Emorv must rot! mor v is easiest, fo 
1 ' } 1 
vou ve gone by you > i excitement lies. Fury 


1 
do that, Boys can’t ind passion, burning love and _ bitter 
, 


gravestones, though ite, but those aren’t God’s way. son 
rehend them. Did you God's way is hard. His way is pe 
son?” That is the wavy my Joe went whe 
eral Forrest's ! war was done ind I wen 
that 


Buors: R 
living 1 


om. My bag 


1 large man 
ry. A small man w 
nd the kind of ey 
n eves Good, honest 
And sweeter to his 
n would be. Or than everythir 








twin in everything except the fact of 


time. You gentled him. You gentled 
him the way you gentle horses—pa- 
tence, firmness ind love But I know 
this, you couldn't love a man _ that 
+ £ } } , 1 
wasnt first a man, that couldn't always 
} 


be a man. Temper a man to live the 


first 


vav a woman must, but 
“That's pompous talk.’ 
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| All-Americans eat hot Quaker Oats - 
| The Giant of the Cereals! 


kkk kkkke 


Harshly, he said, “Of course. All men |} 


seem pompous in the women’s world 
it has become. Security and _ safety, 
those are all that matter any more 
You'll preach that to the boy, you'll 
make a woman out of him 

Grandmother took my arm. And in 
that moment Brother Emory handed 
me the rifle. 

“Look at it boy,” he said. “It was 


Joe’s gun. And some day you come back 
] 


for it. I'm SOrTy, Hattie—no, let’s go | 
outside. The time for talkin’s past. Yo’ 


buggy’s here.” 

I walked behind them out upon the 
pe rch. The rifle seemed forever lost to 
me, for in a moment now, I knew, I'd 

» it back to Brother Emory 

“Hattie, goodby. Come back some- 
time.” 

“IT will,” Grandmother | said, and 
touched my arm. “Let’s go now, son. 
Give Brother Emory the gun.” 

A shout came from the drive beyond 
the porch. Grandmother's horse, rear- 
Ing jerked free from W ilt rs hand. 
There was a splintering of wooden 
shafts The horse was loose, and W alter, 
grabbing at it, fell into the dust. Then 


+} l | 
hose sharp |} t 


Grandmother scre;:med. And in an 


] 1 
nstant Brother Emory was plung 


OTS TOSE n 


lown the steps. The hoofs came 
gain. Old Walter rolled and groaned 
| heard a raging cry from Brother 
Emory. Walter tried | lag 

Then all at once he 

id hoofs were slashing murd 

m. Ty 1 the rifle im. fired. 

It was Grandmother who helped me 
to get back on my feet. I was confused. 
hadnt known that 'd drop » mY 
Knees when Brother E1 OI with \ il- 
ter in his arms, went in the house 
iw the horse seeming 
n the dust And 
ther Emory was coming 
He'll be all right,” he 


nd hurt inside, but 


rough worse. Hattie 
inother horse, more fittin 
And you”—he turned to me 

ur Grandma'll let you take 
vith you now. Because vou've 


eer 
the thing vou had to know 


use a gun, for any fool can learn that 
much. But when! That’s what's impor 
tant to a man.” 
Grandmother nodded. “Yes, son 
And I knew then that both of them, 
according to their lights, were right. 


National League’s Most Valuable 
Player, ALL-STAR HANK SAUER, says: 


“Hot Quaker Oats helps 
give me home run 


Ml 
power! 
UNIVERSITy PROVES 


; QUAKER OATS BEST OF 14 
fike Hank Sauer can give you a tip! | CEADING BR 
give y I ANDS OF CEREAL! 


Hank is the Chicago Cubs Star First in life 
who led both leagues in 1952 by 
a wide margin with most runs Rl ae" 
batted in—and tied for the 1952 ee a 
title of Big League Home Run | i iO 
King. His home run won the 1952 UT 
All-Star Game for the National (e2 

rl ? 


League. 


And Hank knows that hot, Mor A 
uKER HERS 
J. OATS 


—. 


“9'Ving proteins 


creamy-delicious Quaker Oats helps 

build up muscles and strength for 

hitting ’em over the fence! =~" 
And University tests on Quaker 

Oats, other types of hot cereals, and 

various kinds of ready-to-eat cereals, 


proved Quaker Oats is tops in ker Oats 
muscle-building protein! 
So do as Hank Sauer does—and 


many other All-Americans. Eat STILL LESS THAN (9) A SERVING! 
delicious, hot Quaker Oats often! iat 


Quaker and Mother's Oats are the some 





Jam Session 


(Continued from page 


my energy, and 


1 
make many 


an 

Ik YOU have any questions about im ittempt lown by smoking, they ‘ I] idicap, and 
proving your health and fal gaie aaa INCTeC ASE } nervousness imnste id rf grul bhlin ids | any good 
send them to: Ann White. “How's Your ' g 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Vagazine Se , r —— — 
pac " Sar ) es 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥ oe 

I leg ud Rochester, Minn 


Problems of greatest interest: will be 


discussed in this column ; : : 
} : } y thorniest problem was persuading 


thous let me go to summet 


Th M: Ki £. hi nan he t : np them were very much 
€ UES Wh Ou smok h re ' ib] { } mv gong away, and all my beg 
| } , ' : idl iding didn’t do any good at 

hanged mv tactics. I set 

ll the good reasons 
camp I gave 
mmation to my 
ind I ill ied my 


irguinents 


Margery Shippara 
New Castle (Pa.) H.S 





“Good Breakfast 
Means Good Morning” 


I 


Sonja Johnson 
Cambridge (Minn.) H.S 


Ronald Hooper 
Kingston (N. ¥.) HS 


Rill K 
“Come now, Junior. Please eat your 
supper. You want to grow up to be big 
end strong like Rover, don't you?” 


























Mii iTops, don’t miss ii '\4 Good. 
i Fair Save your money. 


MMNEVER WAVE AT A WAC (RKO. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii iTops, don’t miss. 


Drama: “Breaking the Sound 
Barrier wrerrAbove and Beyond. 
Mv My Cousin Rachel. ~“#“ Member 
of the Wedding. ““Moulin Rouge. 
Mi iAWherever She Goes. 44M Face to 
Face. “Blackbeard the Pirate. ~/Eight 
Iron Men. #1 Soldier. “Angel Face, 
Desperate Search. “Thief of Venice. 
MThunder in the East. #Outpost in Ma- 
lava. MGirls in the Night. Taxi 


wvev-tThe Importance of 


Comedy: 


iA Good. 


Mi Fair. 
Being Earnest. M4 My Pal Gus. ove 
The Promoter. 44M Androcles and the 
Lion. 4//The Stooge. 4AMNo Time for 
Flowers. “Abbott & Costello Meet Cap- 
tain Kidd. “Babe in Bagdad. “The Clown 

Musical: 1444 Hans Chiristian Ander- 
sen. 44 Stars and Stripes Forever. ~4i4 
Road to Bali. 64 Peter Pan. 4 Million 
Dollar Mermaid. 46“ All Ashore. 44 Meet 
Me at the Fair. “April in Paris. “Stop 
You're Killing Me 


“Save your money 





Produced by Frederick Brisson. Di- 


rected by Norman Z. McLeod.) 


Rosalind Russell returns to the screen 
in a comedy about a smart Washington 
hostess who joins the WAC for a quick | 

ommission and a plushy post in Paris. 
Instead, she finds herself a mere pri- 
vate at the Ft. Lee training center. 
The fun supposedly starts when Paul 
Douglas, he | mn the 


to test 


usband, arrives 


r ex-h 


r ] f } 
post some spe il unlworms he 


has developed for use in arctic and 


‘Roz” is among the 


tropical climates. 
the 


recruits designated to “guinea pig” 
costumes. All in the spirit of good clean 
fun, friend husband exposes her to dire 
extremes of and 
fatigue. In movie 
this means that he still loves her. 

There some 
good laughs. But this is essentially a 
comedy of character, and for it to come 
have to be able to 


heat, cold damp 
tis ” f 


t oT course, 


7 
gooa ines, some 


are 


off really well you 
believe in the people. Except for Leif 
Erickson’s Sergeant, a happy male in 
a company of WACS, this just doesn't 
happen, no matter how hard the two 
leads try. 


MIATHE JAZZ SINGER (Warners. Pro- 
duced by Louis F. Edelman. Directed 
by Michael Curtiz.) 


Twenty-five years ago the original 
Jazz Singer created a revolution in the 
movie business. It introduced talking 
pictures, and so effectively that the 
silent films died overnight. The current 
Jazz Singer, starring Danny Thomas 
and Peggy Lee, will cause no such revo- 
lution. The is similar to the 
original. Danny Thomas plays the part | 
of the Jewish boy who aspires to a ca- 
reer in show business even though his 
father, a cantor, has groomed the boy 
to take his place in the synagogue when 
retires. Despite to the 
war in Korea, the plot a little 
old-fashioned. But the show is liberally 
sprinkled with both new 
and old, brightly 
Thomas, in his first important film role, 
1 personality. 

Peggy Lee, 
proves to be 
Perhaps she'll 
her 





storv 


he references 


seems 
good songs 
sung and st aged. 
reveals a pleasing voice anc 
But 
making her screen debut 


] 
unfortunately, singer 


a cold, w voden pert rime! 
} } 
warm up in later films, because 





} 
voice 1s most p 








oR cle-facts 





TELEPHONES 
LEARN TO TAKE IT 


The telephone wouldn’t be much 
good to you if it was broken every 
time you wanted to use it. That’s 
why your telephone is built to take 
it. If it passes the tests we put it 
through, we know it’s ready to serve 
you well, 


This machine automatically spins @& 
dials 40,000 times every day to see 
how they stand up. The telephone 
company expects a dial to work right 
for at least half a million spins. 


Here the metal coin chute of a pay ® 
telephone is tested. This device finds 
out how long it takes for coins 
dropped in to wear out metal parts of 
the chute. Today new stainless steel 
chutes are made to withstand hun- 
dreds of thousands of coin-impacts 
without wearing out. 


@ This machine imitates just what 
you do when you hang up a telephone 
It hangs up telephones once a second 
for 22,000 consecutive seconds. That’s 
equal to four years of use 


Your telephone is a delicate instrument but sturdily built. 
If you handle it with care, it will give good service for years. 





Jam Session 


Continued from page 28 
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Winona (Minn.) H.S 
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The thorniest problem I ever tackled 
was ming before 
giving an oral report in class. Gradually, 
I convinced myself that there was noth- 
ing to it and tl 
to do it, | 
SC ired N 


reports 


overt nervousness 


vat, since everyone had 
had to 
[ actually enjoy giving oral 


no reason be so 


Delores Warren 
Kenwood H. S. 
Baltimore, Md. 
One of the toughest problems I’ve 
had to 
off my school work until the last min- 


was learning not to put 


} 
SOLVE 


HURRY! CONTEST CLOSING FEB. 27, 1953 




















FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


MR. PEANUT 
SAYS, MA/L YOUR 
ENTRY EARLY” 


prize — 
prize — 


1st 


rize (total 
4th ee 3) $10.00 each 


ize (total 
Sth o 5) $5 00 each 


rize (total 
” $F 20) $1.00 each 


wacuum > 
of Planters 


A fine-looking fellow named Ray 
Was lacking in pep every day 
Then Planters he tried 

Now he’s bursting with pride 


Example: Tor. he's. popular, Peppy and qay 
PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick 


. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag wrapper or label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr 


Peanut 


On top of page write your nome, age, home address, 


city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry 
Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave. 
10, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 27, 1953 
No entries accepted after that date 
Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes, and whose limericks are considered best by the judges 
The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of April 29, 1953, as well as direct by 
mail. No other acknowledgement of entries will be made. In the 
event of ao tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. ; 


New York 





ute. Finally, I realized that putting. off 
work and then doing it in a hurry at the 
last minute made the work less accurate 
and sloppier than if I’d done it in plenty 
of time. Now, although I haven’t com 
pletely cured this bad habit, I've im- 
proved a lot. 


Abby Alt 
Evanston (ill.) Township H. $ 


My thorniest problem was shyness 
When I was in grammar school, I was 
very unsure of myself. I felt uneasy at 
school and at parties. 

When I entered high school, I real- 
ized that I had to do something about 
this problem, so I tried, but it turned 
out to be a very slow process—until | 
took a part-time job. While I was work 
ing, I met and talked with many peo 
ple. That helped me to overcome my 
shyness. 


Mary Monko 
Chicago (Il.) Vocational H. $ 


The thorniest problem I ever tackled 
was trying to make the basketball team 
last year. Almost all the fellows were 
a good deal taller than I. I really 
wanted to play basketball, though, so 
I decided the height difference 
wouldn't scare me away. So I listened 
and watched and did everything I 
could to pick up pointers, and practiced 
a lot and tried to do my best. It took 
time, but after a while I got to play 
in some of the games. And this year 
I play regularly. 

I believe that can 


tically any problem if you really put 


you solve prac 


your mind to it and try your best. 


Rodney Hawes Jr. 
Morsing (Idaho) H. S. 


I'm still trving to overcome shyness 


girls. Every time I talk to a girl, 


’ 
i girl talks to me, my face turns red. 
} I'll get 


' + 
1e 
nope t 


ovel Ws soon, 
Stanley McClow 
Lakewood H. § 


Whiting, N. J 


} | 


Although all the 


quite 


, ‘ 
problems I’ve ever 


L! 1 ' 
tackled seemed thorny at the 


ime, they seem rather insignificant 
k my thorniest problem is 
‘fy problem is the future 
on, and the de 
for it. 
that I 


near future 


a VO 
of how to prepare 
As a 

1 
make my 


ind I know 


own. It 


senior, I know must 


decision in the 
that the 
mv must be what I 
do, ind be best 
More time and more serious thought 


decision must be 
want to 
what would for me. 
problem, but 
thorniest 


will help me solve my 
now I still consider this my 
problem. 

Norma Amis 

Topeka (Kans.) H. S. 





Last Try 
football 


afternoon. 


team was 
Everything 
they tried Their 
were intercepted, their line bucks were 
failures, and cheir end _ ended up 
The captain looked to the 
“What'll we do?” he 


signaled to the coach. 


The hometown 
bad 


went 


iaving a 


wrong passes 


] 
aS Losses. 


sidelines for aid 


The coach immediately signaled back, 


“Try fumbling.” 


Lost and Found Dept. 


When a man’s pet hound disappeared 
he put the following ad in the local 
newspaper: “Lost or ran away, liver- 
colored bird dog named Bill. Will show 
ibout 


home the 


signs of 3 days.” 


The aog 


morning. 


hydrophobia In 
} 
came following 


Pillar 


Famous Last Words 


The man took his wife to see a dou- 
In the second inning of the 
“Let's go, Wil- 


this 


ble-header, 
rose. 


“Isn't 


second game, she 


liam,” she said where we 


came inf 





Powerful Magni/ying Glass 
for 5¢ Post. Bargain 
s lists and approvals. 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


81 Multi-Colored 


Flags of the World—only 15¢ with approvals 


KENMORE, MILFORD F-76, N. H. 


FREE. $22.50 CATALOGUE VALUE 
Raymax Plan offers free colorful collection 
cataloguing $22.50, plus Scott's Interna- 
tional Stamp Album and many other big 
premiums, with approvals. Write today 
¢ postage please 


RAYMAX, 70 AA Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y 











Camera Clubs 
Attention! 


To learn what other clubs 
are doing read Scholastic Magazines’ 
Camera Club Exchange Bulletin. To 
this Bulletin free of charge, 


camera 


receive 
write and tell us about camera club 


activities in school. In return, 
the Bulletin will tell you what other 
clubs are doing. Pool your ideas with 
you'll many dif- 


improve 


your 


others and learn 


ferent ways to your own 
elub. your letters to: Photog- 
raphy Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 


351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Send 





Short Answer 
Mrs Pe ( k 
you asked for a raise? 
Henry P.: “He was as gentle as a 
lamb.” 
Mrs. Peck: “What 
Henry: “Bah!” 


“Was the boss angry W hen 


did he say?” 


Latin Cue 


nk of our little col- 
student. 
* answered the 


“What do you thi 
le ge town?” asked the 
“It certainly is unique, 
visitor 
“What 
feplied the 
Latin ‘unus,’ 
} 


meaning Horse 


do you mean by ‘unique’? 


visitor: “It’s from the 


meaning one, and ‘equus, 


Balance Sheet 


Progress 

made their exit 
and evidently 
poor picture by the 
One turned 
» and said, “You know, 
wonderful how 
few 


Two men had just 


from the movie theatre, 


it had been a very 
expression on their faces. 
toward the othe 


Frank, it 


pi tures 


certainly is 


have advanced these last 
vears . 

“How so? 

“Well, first there were silent pictures, 
talkies, and now this 


then there wer 


one smells.” 


Full Description 


A flustered farm wife approached the 
floor-walker large city department 
“I’m looking for my husband. I 


t a good two 


ina 
store 
wus to have met hin here 
hours ago. Have you seen him? 

“IT may have,” replied the  floor- 
walker. “Has he any distinguishing 
characteristics?” 

The lady thought for a 
“Well, she began 
tall and wears glasses, but perhaps the 
him is that he’s 
by now.” 


moment. 
meditatively, “he’s 


best way to recognize 
} 


probably purple with rage 


Proper Placement 
Jerkins: “My br 


politician but 

mouth he 4 
Joe A fail 
Jerk t i switched to 


} 
iideville and be ime i 


other tried to be a 


time he opened his 


very success- 


In a Flash 

\ jet plane pilot had the job of carry- 
ing a Very Important New 
York City. After a short time in the air, 
he turned to VIP e missed N. Y., sir 
We'll have to circle back.” 

“How could you possibly miss a huge 
city like New York?” blustered the VIP. 


The pilot confessed: “I blinked.” 
Magazine Digest 


Person to 








“Perfect form” 


POISED BALANCE — proper altitude, 


control of every muscle, split-second 
makes diving a precision, 


And like all water 


timing, 


breath-taking sport 


calls for the use of a sturdy, 
—a Bike supporter 


J 


ee the value of 
supporter in preventing 
nin the vital zone And 
” athletes have worn Bike 
than any other brand 
There's a Bike support 
for every sport where 
you buy your 
} 


sporting goods 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


Jilustration less than 
49 actual size 


oo S1z 


riendship 
Photos 


from your graduation portrait 
(or other photograph or snapshot) 


So lovely — yet so low in price 
—to give to friends, classmates, 
relatives, to use for college, 
passport, employment or other 
applications. 24” x 349" on 
luxurious double- welaht por- 
trait paper, finest satin finish. 
Order by Mail —Money-Back Guaraatee 
For each 20 Friendship Photos 
from one pose, just send $1 
with picture or negative (which 
will be returned unharmed). 
Minimum order $1. Your mone 

back if you're not delighted. 
Friendship Photos, Box 16-A, 
Quincy o, Mass. 


for only 


§[00 


from 
one 
pose 


postpaid 

SEN ORS Se ese 

tiful and complete line of Mocorn 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1309 Maple S., Scranton 5, Pa. 


203 All Different 
GERMANY | ic 
Zeppelines, Semi postals 





hae High Vatues 
to new customers 


Jamestqwn Stamp co. Dept. 510, Jamestown, N.Y 








You’re loaded tor anything 
winter offers... 


with Ansco 
Superpan Press 
in your camera! 


iainted 








P. S. The more you know about photography, 
the more fun you'll have with your camera 
So why not plan to spend a few long winter 
evenings with a copy of Ansco’s 25¢ booklet 
Better Photography Made Easy.” Get it at 
camera stores everywhere. 


ANSCO, 


\ D ( 











A Lesson Plan for 


“General Electric Highlights of 1952” 


(A report to Young America on electrical and allied developments) 


A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aims 

To draw students’ attention to the 
results—especially the recent results of 
research and pioneering in the electrical 
industry—results which help to keep 
America strong in a troubled world and 
which help to make life more happy 
and comfortable at home; to draw 
young people’s attention to 
careers in a challenging and rapidly 
expanding field of work where thou- 
sands of able voung workers are needed. 


possible 


Note to Teachers 

Here is an opportunity for each of 
vour students to contribute to a class 
room project according to each stu 
dent’s individual interests. Bovs will be 
interested in the scientific developments 
in the electrical field—in 
velopments in aviation and other modes 
of transportation. Girls will be inter- 


recent de- 


ested in home appliances and home 
making. 

his unit also offers an opportunity 
to teach students how to “read” pictures 
meaningfully how to get the most from 
a story that and 
text materials to tell an exciting, factual 


combines _ pictures 


story 


Discussion Questions 
l Why was 1952: an 


vear in the deve lopment of better avia 
tion? Better shipping? Railroading? In 


outstanding 


making submarines? 
2. Why is 


duce 


Ameri is ibili 


better g it 


to pro 
lower 
United 


more ind 
costs a chief reason why ‘ 
States is a world powerr 

did the Gen 
ral Electric Company make in 1952 


America strong? 7 make 


ind ple aS 


3. What contributions 


X-ray 

5 In what wavs did I} 

mtribute to the 
lustrv? Why is the Genet 


Company celebrating a 75tl 


s Edison 
modern elec !in 
Electric 
tinivers 
irv this vear? 

6. Why is it for a 
homemaker to do her work in a frac 


took 


" 
possible modern 


ion of the time 
7. How important is re 
development of a new 
general characteristic 
have to beco ie 
worke rr Wi uld \i 


career in reseal 





Cash Prizes for Teacher Letters 


Scholastic Magazines 
$200 in cash prizes for the teachers 
who write the best letters on how 
they used this unit of study in their 
classrooms. (First prize, $35, second 
prize $25, and 14 prizes of $10 
each.) The practicability of your 
ideas is more important than you 


is offering 


literary style. The contest closes on 
February 28. Mail your letter to 
Don Layman, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 











library’s pamphlets and articles on re- 
search in plivsics? In chemistry? In en 


ao ~~ r? 
gineering 


Things to Do 

1. Report on the new liner S. S. 
United States. Ask your librarian for 
pictures of the new ship. Also ask for 
pictures of fast, new merchant ships 
the Mariners). Use the pictures to 
illustrate your report. 

2. Show the class pictures of the 
newest types of he licopters—both those 
being used in Korea and those being 
used for carrying mail and passengers 
at home 

3. Report on new types of jet ait 
planes. Explain new words ‘such as 
afterburner 


4. Make a 


such as jet, 


“word book” of aviation 


words rotor, thrust, ete 
Define eac h word 

5 Report on the life of Thomas A 
Edison 

6. Make a picture notebook of mod 
railroad. shipping 


late t ce 


ern transport ition 


aviation, ete. Explain the 


velopme nts in engines 
7. Report on the most recent de- 
elopments in) modern homemaking 


especially in) new tric stoves. re 


Ingerators hor Irgns 


uum Cleaners iir-conditioning 
otc Cut 
}! { + \ ‘ 
Hustrate your report 


S. Make a preture notebook of the 


to have in 


nictures out of magazines to 


equiprne nt youd like i mod 
ern kitchen 

a career fic ld Inn Che 
hich 


ring, factory 


1 


industry w t 


inter 

assembly 

work demonstt iting finished products 
I 


migh 


Mien gnes 


sales ete 
10. Make a cor 
newspaper called Highlights of 1952 


tric s report in this 


yperative classroom 

. } 
Using General Ele 
stories tor vour news! 


Su] erliner S. S$ 


write 


mpl 


per 
i 


of headlin 


3-T 


United States Is World's Fastest Ship.) 
In science or aviation 
should write on thes Home 
makers prepare the homemaking fea 


Boys interested 
topics. 


tures. 
11. Make a 


such as 


“word book” of electrical 
generator A student 


making a 


terms 
committee might try Cross 
word puzzle of “electrical words” such 
as those used in the quiz on this page. ) 

12. Try to predict what new prod- 
ucts the electrical industry will develop 
on both the war and home fronts dur 


Will 


electricity 


ing the next 50° vears? atomic 


energy be used to make ? 


Electric Quiz 


1. Word Wizard 


Write in the 
umn I word the 
IT word or phrase that means about 


each Col- 
Column 


Space he fore 
I 


number of the 


the same thing. 


Column I 


a. fuse n.) f. ray 


b. dynamo voltage 
c. cable rotor 
__d. conduit Huorescence 


e: filament j. ineandescent 


Column Il 


shining as an electric lamp 
electric potential 


light 


l 
oT] 
3 


line of ippearing to come 


from a bright object 


4 Wire 


nelts when current is too 


or strip inserted in circuit 
strong 
radiating from 

under ultraviolet 
6. threadlike ¢ 


me currents 


light phosphors 


bombardment 


onductor that an cle 


Cath marke 


rasSsSuTe 


I 
candescent 


turning part of an elec 


revolvi 
tric machine 


S protecting | 


tube for elec 
Or ibles 


9. machine for changing 


energy into electrical energ 


} 


10 waterproof insulated bundle « 


es, otten twisted ul yin ¢ 


Highlights in Review 


Place the 


murmbe rt 


» OO Knots 
70 knots 


with the 


urving XH 


sociate d 
u the cargo-« 
helicoptes is 


kenbacker © 





vernment 


t ] ly 
10 ClOSE 


Inland Steel, Clar 
in a fighting mood 
who spoke for the 
1 vhen President Trumar 
lume is some i pt seize it by executive order 


) if 
il commentary He angry with business colleagues 
who employ timorous ghosts to express 
their thoughts. He 


is to be saved, it will be 


irtoons that we have 
ind that ot the 
mpooned limp into Her free 
saved by the “bosses” and not by the 


some is convinced that if 
enterprise 


the original drawing 
] 
i 


’ 
i 
] minority 


i sma public relations men ind hosts of ad- 


lle opponents of civil visers who trim the ideas of those who 


production goals to new 


ie filibuster have pushed 
highs 
Since Mr 
every line, it 
decided to lose 
But strictures on “card-carrying 


fficers of 


Randall hits hard in almost 
that he has 
and 


1 
ht 


might seem 


friends alienate 


t 


mmunists who are union 


1 
ind denunciation of industry 


counterbal inced 


OTIS Ss i perma 
: 
which 


ness scene 


n thei: toes His 
iniversity professor who 


1 
ness aS predatory 


m from hailing free uni 


loes 
prevent 
1e preservation of 
e enterprise may 
for thei support “as 


Above 
ssmen to participate 


upon industry.” 
p jlities, commu 
boards, national 
international affairs. The amazing 
done ill of the 


ves othe rs to d ) 


uc 
proj ts 


require more i f businessmen to 


eCllow 


te wi is freedom and challenge 
president 


Mr. Rand is asking too much. For he 


h ugh Hollinshe belie vat mn ( nity hat spends 


t 
} 


more 

} 
likely 
nor lleg t } 1 of ' , 
non-CoLledce end STTIKE chord I sympa Vy ih readers 


Scholastic Magazines The able 


issembled the fact for this 


of money has been over-er ian for soldiers 


econ 
mists who 
found much to 


study that there Vas 


the business 


* ‘olle ge 


the author, 


man in the United States. There is also 
a deserved call on slender Point Four 
re public of 800,000 


funds by this littl 
white 


xeople, most of whom are of 
yuntry about the 


New Hampshire 


I 

Eur ypean sto k ina< 
# Vermont and 

inas make up the 
ica’s ¢ xports. But 
I np! nent even 

vere hecause methods of cottec pl duc 
There is also the 
locally 
is not spent to 
is little possi 


tion can be improve d 

food 
nee ded fore ign exe hange 
feed the Chere 
bility of developing heavy industry since 
basic lacking. There is 
however, abundant water power and a 
field for light industry, 
tiles tats 
assembly—radio receivers, for example 


need for growing so that 


} 

pe opie 
; ] . 
minerais are 


including tex 
processing of and oils, light 
sugar processing and cement produc 
tion. 

his is a detailed but not a forbidding 
study, comparable to those which the 
Iwentieth Century Fund has made of 
Turkey, Brazil. The con 
recommendations — hold 
forth the promise of a raised standard 


Greece and 


clusions and 
of living for a country where “one per 
son out of every ten in the labor force 


of business” 


is proprietor ( i farm or 


' ‘ 
ind where “extremes of wealth and 


poverty are less marked than in most of 
Latin America.’ 


How arp L. Hurwitz 


A.A.U.N. Contest 


Annual National Student Con 
he United Nations 
American Association for the 
Nations, offers a free trip to 


United 
Europe and other cash and scholarship 


sponsored 


awards to winning students. It consists 


of an examination combining short 


answer and essay questions on the struc 
and work of the U. N. The exami 
held on Marcel 
26, 1953, in all participating schools 
In 1952 
estimated 50.000 students took part in 
+} 


ture 
nation this year will be 


2611 high schools and al 


ie contest. It is open to public, 


ind | ] i high 
United 


private 
students 


and 


SC hool 


States 


’ 


its 
i 
includes an 
United Nation 


published by Rut 


ride, 

Action for Peace 

University Press, and a copy of the 

Che national committee 

idges is headed by Mrs. Dana Con 

Backus, chairman of the Educa 
ommittee of the A. A. U.N. 


} 


Schoo > 


wishing to regi 
ommunicate with Miss Priscilla Ste 
venson, American As 
United Nations, 45 E 
York 21, N. ¥ 


, ' 
ster snould 


+; 
1A 


th th St 





